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CENTRAL AFRICA 
Congo Belge 


Strikes and Unrest 


THE Belgian Parliament met a week before its normal opening date to 
discuss the riots which had occurred in the Congo. Mr. A. de Schrijver, 
Minister of the Congo, said he would preside at a round-table conference 
of political leaders to be held during November in the Congo. 

Elections in December for communal and territorial councils would be 
followed by the creation of new councils for the six Congo provinces with 
increased powers. The new institutions pre-supposed Africanization of the 
Civil Service, and thousands of Congolese would be trained under a three- 
year plan for this task. The Government planned to establish two 
legislative assemblies and a central government presided over by a 
Governor-General. The two assemblies would be empowered to draw up 
a constitution to be submitted to the Congo people for their approval 
within four years. 

After a three-day debate the Catholic-Liberal coalition won a vote of 
confidence. M. de Schrijver suggested members of the Socialist opposition 
should take part in the conference. (Guardian, November 4 and 6.) The 
Socialists declined to join as members of a Parliamentary delegation, but 
proposed a Special Parliamentary Commission to organize the conference, 
to which representatives of all Congo political parties should be invited. 

Twenty-four thousand workers from the railways, docks and river 
transport services came out on strike in support of a demand for an in- 
crease of 15 per cent in wages which had been made in 1958 by the Con- 
federation of Congolese Christian Trade Unions (C.S.C.C.). It was the 
first organized and large-scale strike in the Congo. After eight days, the 
transport authority, Otraco (Office des Transports du Congo), a Govern- 
ment body, agreed to an increase of 12 per cent and the strikers returned to 
work. (Uganda Argus, October 14.) 

At Luluabourg in the Kasai province, fighting broke out between 
members of the Baluba and Lulua tribes. More than thirty people, mainly 
Baluba, were reported killed and over 1,000 huts burnt or destroyed. The 
president of the Muluba Solidarity Movement in Leopoldville sent an open 
letter to the Belgian Minister for the Congo telling him that if the incidents 
in Kasai province did not end swiftly the Baluba people would be forced 
“to put themselves in a state of legitimate defence”. There are some 10,000 
Baluba in the Congo capital and about 2,000 Lulua. (Guardian, October 
17.) 

At Matadi, three Belgian officials were injured and six Africans were 
killed when police tried to disperse a gathering of ““Ngouzistes”, 2 semi- 
religious sect who were breaking the curfew. (Uganda Argus, October 15.) 

At Stanleyville between twenty and seventy-five Africans were reported 
killed and over 200 injured in two days of rioting. Reinforcements of 
armoured cars were sent to the city. (Rand Daily Mail, November 2.) 

The Congolese National Movement (M.N.C.), led by M. Patrice 
Lumumba, decided to boycott the December election and launch a “posi- 
tive plan for immediate liberation of the Congo”. Mr. Nendaka, technical 
adviser to the M.N.C., declared that the movement could not accept the 
idea of federalism, which could precipitate the Congo into a civil war. 


One of the resolutions discussed by the M.N.C. referred to the situation 
of African chiefs in an independent Congo state. The M.N.C. desired a 
conversion, from 1960 onwards, of the Native Regional Districts into rural 
communities, to be administered by the present chiefs, with the aim of 
securing a uniform administrative structure. M. de Schrijver rejected the 
idea of postponing the elections. (The Times, October 29 and 30.) 

Later M. Lumumba was arrested. In a broadcast the Belgian Governor 
of the Eastern Province said that Lumumba had been inciting his 425,000 
followers. (East Africa and Rhodesia, November 5.) 

The Observer (November 8) reported “‘a confused ferment, with future 
bloodshed highly probable”. . . . The National Congolese Movement 
used accepted Western terms and methods in its organization. It gave 
voice, too, to aspirations generally shared by Pan-African nationalist 
movements throughout Africa. 

While its demand for a faster pace may have irritated the Government, 
it was at least a coherent force with which the Government could negotiate. 
Most of the other political movements which sprang up when the “new 
deal” for the Congo was announced were tribal or sectional in approach to 
the future. 

The most powerful of these was the Abako Congo Basin movement 
which seeks to knot together again the old kingdom of the Congo spreading 
across the river to French territory, but which is not concerned with the 
fortunes of Upper Congo areas . . . Belgium’s attempt to create a “buffer 
group” of Africans whose well-filled bellies would be proof against political 
ambition has clearly failed. It is precisely this group of middle-class 
Africans which has yielded the leaders of the most impatient nationalist 
movements. 

But because they have been given only the material things of life and 
have been denied the opportunity to acquire either philosophy or practical 
experience of politics, their passion for freedom is now finding its outlet in 
confused demands for what, even under the new deal, Belgium regards as 
the impossible. 


No Discrimination 
A decree was passed by the Governor-General’s Consultative Council 
forbidding racial discrimination in public places. It is unlawful to have 
counters, entrances or any other installations reserved exclusively for one 
race or another. (Rand Daily Mail, October 17.) 


Ruanda-Urundi 


Constitutional Reforms 


M. DE SCHRIJVER, Minister of the Congo, spoke in the Belgian Parlia- 
ment in the presence of the Mwami (Paramount Chief) of Urundi of re- 
forms proposed for the trusteeship territories of Ruanda-Urundi. The 
Mwami of Ruanda remained in Africa because of tribal unrest. 

The first stage of the reforms would be to establish local governments 
with wider powers under Belgium’s trusteeship control. Next, it was to be 
recommended that both countries strive in unity for the attainment of 
higher objectives. The Government intended to end the subordination of 
Ruanda and Urundi to the Belgian Congo, and to limit the administrative 
union to monetary, customs and technical matters. 








The local governments would be formed after elections. The sub- 
chiefdoms and the native communities would be organized as villages, with 
local councils elected by universal suffrage extending to both men and 
women, and headed by a mayor and his assistants. The elections could 
take place in the first half of 1960. 

During the second half of that year all the councillors would form the 
electorate for the National Council, which would have legislative powers 
under the Mwami, who would appoint a Government in agreement with 
the Belgian Resident-General. The Mwami would be a constitutional chief, 
outside the Government and above the parties. In cases of urgency the 
Resident-General would have power to issue legislative decrees. 

M. de Schrijver pointed out that Ruanda and Urundi had economic 
and financial difficulties, and in the past seven years Belgium had made 
grants to them amounting to £23,500,000. (The Times, November 11.) 


Tribal Fighting 

Fighting broke out between the Batutsi, the aristocratic ruling class 
who constitute 7 per cent of the population and the Bahutu (80 per cent). 
It was reported that hundreds of Africans were killed and that Belgian 
troops were unable to keep the two peoples apart. The Guardian (November 
10) said that the Bahutu were fighting for fear that when Belgium gives 
Ruanda its independence the Watutsi overlords would force them again 
into slavery. The Times (November 10) said: “The incidents in Ruanda 
have nothing to do with the difficulties in the Congo, but arise from local 
developments. In accordance with the wishes of the United Nations 
Trusteeship Council and with Belgian policy, an evolution towards some 
kind of constitutional monarchy for Ruanda has been prepared. This has 
dismayed the Batutsi, the ruling minority class, who want to maintain the 
feudal system. . . . The younger elements of the Batutsi formed a ‘social 
movement’ which seems to be associated with Aprosoma, an organization 
for the advancement of the Bahutu tribe. It is said that the recent incidents 
in the territory originated with the murders of local chiefs and party leaders 
who did not belong to Aprosoma.” 


Tackling Economic Problems 


The Belgian Government has appointed M. Raymond Scheyven 
(Social Christian Party) to deal with economic questions in the Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi. In future M. de Schrijver will be more concerned with 
political problems. 

The Socialist Party called for the United Nations to send a mission of 
inquiry to Ruanda “entrusted with the task of assessing the aid Belgium 
should receive in carrying out its mandate there”. (Guardian, November 
18.) 


Nyasaland 


Malawi 


Mr. ORTON CHIRWA, who was recently released after nearly six months’ 
detention, has become president of the new Malawi Congress Party. 
Malawi is the name proposed for Nyasaland when it is self-governing. 
The Party claims for Nyasaland a right of secession from the Federation; 
it calls for the release of Dr. Banda and other detainees. 

The Guardian (October 2) commented: “If the Malawi Party steers 
clear of unlawful acts, and of inciting them, then it should not be sup- 
pressed. To do so would be to punish opinion, as distinct from subversive 
action; and it might destroy the best hope for a reconciliation between the 
Government and a relatively moderate body of African opinion.” 

Mr. John Rex replied: “If Mr. Chirwa campaigns for secession and the 
nominated stooges in Legco simply vote for a continuance of federation, 
what is Mr. Chirwa to do? Surely there are only two choices. Either he 
stands by and allows Legco to ignore the wishes of the majority, or he 
urges some sort of positive action. Since he will certainly choose the latter 
the only problem is whether the Malawi Party will urge passive or violent 
resistance. It will certainly not choose violence. Mr. Chirwa knows that 
Sir Roy Welensky is much better at violence than he is. But the Devlin 
Commission showed very clearly that a point is reached in a passive 
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resistance campaign where some show of physical resistance is inevitable.” 
(Guardian, October 16.) 

The Party sent a cable to the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Iain Macleod, 
congratulating him on his appointment and expressing the “confident hope 
that Dr. Banda and the remaining 500 detainees will soon be released and 
that under Mr. Macleod’s guidance Nyasaland’s constitutional problems 
will be resolved”. 

The Observer (November 1) said: “There seems some hope of a fresh 
approach to the major question of federation, too, in Chirwa’s attitude. 
This kind of federation is absolutely unacceptable to us. But while he was 
adamant that any association that exposed Nyasaland to the slightest risk 
of White settler rule could not be contemplated, he did indicate that 
Malawi might be prepared to listen to suggestions about different forms of 
federation. This is not a great retreat from the standpoint of Dr. Banda. 
But Dr. Banda’s tentative attempts to get this secondary point across in 
the weeks preceding the declaration of the emergency were lost in the 
general hysteria which was beginning to grip both Whites and Africans. 
Dr. Banda was certainly prepared for further negotiation on internal 
constitutional issues—as Chirwa is now. But unless the Government is 
prepared to offer fairly soon something more substantial than the present 
‘interim constitution’ it will gain nothing by the opportunity now pre- 
sented of reopening negotiations in a calmer atmosphere. . . . 

“Both Chirwa and the police now estimate its paid-up membership to 
be about 5,000. The Government so far has made no move against it, even 
though it clearly sees Chirwa as only a caretaker for Dr. Banda and the 
whole Party as merely a renamed Congress. If the Government concedes 
that this is really Congress in a new guise, but is content to regard it as 
Congress purged of any tendency to violence, there is no reason why it 
should not negotiate with Malawi without any loss of face. But the danger 
seems to be that the Government might pay too much heed to those in 
White political and press circles who are urging that any revival of Con- 
gress must necessarily be regarded as a dangerously cheeky challenge to 
authority, and accordingly be suppressed. 

“If it follows this advice, the Nyasaland Government must be prepared 
for a long and painful period of rule by force alone. For although Nyasa- 
land is quiet today, people are frustrated, bitter, bewildered and unco- 
operative below the surface.” 

When Mr. Chirwa came to London on November 17 membership of 
Malawi was estimated at 15,000. Mr. Chirwa saw the Colonial Secretary 
and met representatives of political parties and others interested in Central 
Africa. 


New M.L.C. 


The Rev. A. D. Kayira resigned from the Legislative Council, to which 
he had recently been appointed.’ His resignation came after his house had 
been burnt down. 

In his place the Governor appointed Mr. E. W. Chafulumira, 51, head- 
master of Soche Roman Catholic School and a well-known writer. He is 
president of the Catholic Teachers’ Association. 


African Advancement 


The Government has issued the following statement: “In pursuing the 
policy of preparing Nyasaland for fully responsible government within 
the Federation it has already been emphasized that a situation must be 
created in which there will be the opportunity to resume consideration in 
a peaceful and orderly atmosphere of the constitutional advancement of the 
peoples of the Protectorate, including the provision of a non-racial quali- 
tative franchise. Such an approach is bound in time to result in very many 
more Africans being eligible to have the vote than other races, but, pro- 
vided that the candidates for election have to pay regard to the interests 
of voters of other races, this will set the standard on a non-racial basis 
which is the only wise course to pursue. As a corollary to this policy steps 
will be taken to accelerate the training of Africans for senior posts in the 
Civil Service. In particular, on-the-job training and special courses are 
being planned. The aim is clear—to progress as rapidly as possible to a 
position where, with no lowering of standards, Africans in increasing 
numbers will be qualified to take up positions of responsibility. In a press 
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interview Mr. J. H. Ingham, secretary for Local Government and Social 
Services, gave an outline of this policy. When asked by the interviewer how 
long he thought the process might take, he gave it as his personal opinion 
that this process of equipping Africans for responsible positions should be 
effected within ten years.” (Press Release, November 2.) 


Expansion of Police 


The Nyasaland Government announced a programme to increase the 
police force by over 1,000 men in the next two years. Many new police 
posts and stations are to be built, and they will be equipped with a two- 
way wireless system. There will also be an increase in police transport. 
(Press Release, October 8.) 


Trade Unionist’s Report 

Mr. C. H. Millard, Director of Organization, of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, reported after a visit: “‘Nyasaland 
today is split from top to bottom. An enormous gulf has opened up 
between Government and governed, a gulf of bitterness, distrust and fear. 
Fear of White by Black and of Black by White. The tragedy of Nyasaland, 
as of so many other dependent territories, is that fear clouds men’s judge- 
ment and leads them to desperate acts. There are no men so dangerous as 
frightened men, and too many people in Nyasaland today, including the 
Government, are acting like frightened men. It takes a brave man to stand 
for liberal policies when racial feeling is running high; but this is Nyasa- 
land’s most urgent need—men of liberal sympathies who can cut through 
the web of hysteria and ‘massacre’ plots to the real roots of the country’s 
dilemma: how to give Nyasaland some kind of economic prosperity and 
self-sufficiency without tying her hand and foot politically to the Rhodesias. 
Here, of course, the vexed quéstion of federation at once arises, and as 
experience has shown, federation has only to come in at the door for reason 
to fly out of the window. For almost seven years it has proved impossible 
to discuss federation dispassionately. Conceived in bitterness and born in 
violence, the ugly infant is detested by Africans as heartily today as when 
it first appeared in 1953. In all conscience, little enough has happened in 
the intervening years to make them change their minds. . . . 

Mr. Millard added that when the arrests were made the possession of 
a union card by a detainee seems to have been almost as damning as that 
of a Congress card. “How much longer will it take colonial governments 
to realize that you do not kill extremism by locking up the extremists? 
That moderate leaders will not appear to fill their place? Things just don’t 
happen that way, least of all when you are dealing with the self-regenerat- 
ing force of African nationalism. Besides, it is patently clear that in this 
case many of the men detained were not extremists at all.” (Free Labour 
World.) 


Educational Needs 


Geoffrey Taylor (Guardian, October 5 and 14) described the varying 
quality of the leaders of the banned Nyasaland African Congress. “It 
produced, in addition to men of real capability at the top, a stratum of 
bums and wide boys with whom it would be difficult to come to terms in 
any society. Congress itself did not differentiate between the two. It needed 
local organizers, and the local organizer had to be someone who was 
literate and someone who was still in the village: that is, someone who had 
not got a job in the town. As often as not he would turn out to be a man 
with only half a schooling who, because of the schooling he had had, was 
unable or unwilling to be a peasant farmer under a restrictive communal 
land tenure system and who vented his frustration in general bloody- 
mindedness and in persuading others not to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment, even in schemes which were manifestly for their benefit.” 

He described the plight of boys and girls who cannot get further than 
junior primary (standard III, age 12) or senior primary (standard VI, age 
15) education because of lack of secondary schools. The 1958 figures on 
enrolment were: 


Junior Primary to 12 years 250,325 
Senior Primary 13-15 18,314 
Junior Secondary 16-17 768 
Full Secondary 16-19 421 


Expenditure on African education in 1958 was £909,000 (1952 
£307,000). He also described the Civil Service as divided into upper and 
lower orders corresponding to officers and men. In the upper section, 
numbering rather more than a thousand including police officers, there are 
fewer than 120 Africans, nearly all of whom are at or near the bottom of 
the scale on salaries in the range of £400-£700. 

Even “extremists” ‘say that under African Ministers the country must 
continue to be run by the best available men and that these, for a long 
time, will be Europeans (from Europe, they insist, not from Southern 
Rhodesia). “*Ministers will go about making blunders, we know,” such a 
man told me. “For years they will be the slaves of their Civil Servants. 
The big difference will be that Ministers will know the needs of the people 
they are ruling, and they will be in a much better position to make demands 
on the Colonial Office than Civil Servants employed by the Colonial 


Dr. Banda 


The Nyasaland Government denied that there was any truth in a press 
report that the Government was negotiating with Dr. Banda concerning 
the terms of his release. The Citizen (published in Salisbury) said that 
negotiations were conducted by Mr. J. L. Pretorius, a missionary who is a 
member of the Federal Parliament representing African interests in Nyasa- 
land. Dr. Banda would have to agree to retire from public and political 
life and leave the Federation. 

The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland accepted a further 
special report on Central African Federation. It called simultaneously for 
the immediate lifting of the Nysaland emergency regulations, for freedom 
for Dr. Hastings Banda and other imprisoned African leaders and for the 
adoption of a more liberal constitution in Nyasaland before the 1960 
review. 

The report also predicted that next year could bring only a worsening 
of the general situation unless concessions were made in the interval to 
“restore the faith of the African people”. (The Times, October 9 and 23, 
1959.) 

The executive commission of the Presbyterian Church of England 
passed resolutions deploring “the continuing imprisonment without trial 
of Nyasaland Africans” and urging that “for the preservation of human 
dignity these detainees are released or brought to trial”. (The Times, 
October 16.) 


Rev. T. Colvin 


The Church of Scotland Foreign Missions Committee decided to take 
no further action on the question of the banning from Nyasaland of the 
Rev. Tom S. Colvin. Mr. Colvin had been declared a prohibited immigrant 
in May. In this difficult dilemma the overriding concern had been con- 
tinually for the Church of Central Africa Presbyterian and for the people 
of Nyasaland. “We are not afraid of any publication the Government 
could make and we are not aware of anything we would wish to hide.” 
The committee had considered the possibility of the ban being lifted some 
day, and it certainly would not be if they forced the Federal Government 
to publish its grounds for disliking and distrusting Mr. Colvin. (Guardian, 
October 23.) 


Report on Kanjedza 

The three-man Commission of Inquiry into conditions at Kanjedza 
detention camp reported that they found “positively untrue” the allegations 
that violent or unlawful pressure was brought to bear on detainees in 
connexion with their interrogation. They added: “We have found proved 
two assaults on particular detainees in each of which cases the officer con- 
cerned was brought to trial and convicted.” They referred to three officers 
who had admitted striking detainees. 

The Commission emphasized that although strict discipline was neces- 
sary and was and still is enforced in the prison, batons were now rarely 
carried by officers visiting the compounds and “we had no evidence of 
assaults or ill-treatment taking place now”. 

The report adds: “Great efforts were made from the outset to provide 
all reasonable facilities for the detainees within the limits available, and 








since then there has been a progressive improvement both in amenities, 
privileges and recreational facilities provided.” 

The Commission said that their inquiry was greatly hampered by the 
fact that the detainees at Kanjedza took up the attitude that they would 
not appear or give any evidence whatsoever before the Commission. 
Efforts to overcome this reluctance were wholly unsuccessful. 

The Guardian (October 17) said: “The problem is to provide a more 
constructive programme of rehabilitation for those whom the Government 
is afraid to release. It is understandable if the detainees draw no distinction 
between rehabilitation officers and interrogation officers. Rehabilitation is 
unlikely to come about by questioning the men’s souls: what they need 
most is books, games and interests: anything, in fact, to provide an interval 
in a political meeting which has now lasted for seven months.” 


An Economic Survey of Nyasaland’ 


The report has been published of a survey which was carried out by a 
five-man team led by Professor D. T. Jack, of Durham University. The 
report recommends that resources available for economic development 
must be concentrated on the promotion of agricultural improvements and 
expansion, on communications, water supplies and power. “In any such 
programme,” the report says, “the improvement and development of the 
educational, health, and other services will have its appropriate role, but 
in the last resort the effectiveness of the general development programme 
must depend upon its ability to generate new income and new income- 
earning opportunities.” Pointing out that private investment in the past 
had come mainly from the small European and Asian communities, the 
report declares: ““We think it would be most unfortunate for the future 
economic progress of Nyasaland if the contribution of these communities 
could not be maintained and enlarged; but the African contribution can be 
. Of increasing significance if certain conditions are established. Among 
these conditions are the spread of technical knowledge and skill, the crea- 
tion of new trading opportunities, the existence of security favourable to 
saving and investment, and a desire to participate vigorously in the 
general development of the country.” 

The report comes down hard in favour of federation. “The country’s 
economic development,” it says, “has been accelerated as a direct con- 
sequence of its federal association with the two Rhodesias. The economic 
benefits enjoyed have been substantial.” The report points out, however, 
that it does not suggest there was no economic development before 
federation or that a return to the former political status of the country 
would mean an end to further expansion. “But, as we see it, the-evidence is 
conclusive that the greater rate of economic development since 1953 must 
be attributed to the constitutional changes made in that year, and that this 
greater rate of development could not be maintained if Nyasaland were to 
depend entirely upon its own resources. . . . 

“The basic fact remains that Nyasaland is still a poor country .. . 
partly-by reason of its natural resources and its geographical situation, and 
partly by reason of factors connected with the traditional mode of life of 
the indigenous population.” The main source of income is agriculture and 
the possibilities of agricultural improvement must remain the key to 
general economic development. The report makes it clear, too, that there 
are no indications that a mining industry on any scale is likely to emerge 
in the foreseeable future, although mineral deposits are known to exist. 

The income sent home by Nyasalanders in other territories is an im- 
portant element in the total cash incomes of the African population. It 
was equivalent in 1957 to about 12s. per head of all African men, women, 
and children in the country, and 23 per cent of the total wages and salaries 
earned by Africans. The report deals at some length with land problems, 
especially those created by the matrilineal and tribal tenure systems, and 
suggests that a new system of land ownership with individual titles would 
have many advantages. It would also be favourable to agricultural expan- 
sion and improvement. The question of alternative forms of social security 
for Africans, other than land, is raised in the report. If land could be bought 
and sold an opportunity would be given to the retiring wage-earner to 
purchase a garden from which he could obtain his subsistence. It may not 
be possible to do much to foster a more rapid expansion of secondary 

1 Report on Economic Survey of Nyasaland 1958-59. Price 30s. Published by Federal and 
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industry beyond what may be regarded as a result of natural growth. “The 
geographical situation of the country and the nature of its known resources 
do not suggest that there is scope at present for new manufacturing industry 
which would have access to markets in other countries for its products. 
Nor do we think there is much scope for the local manufacture of goods 
which are now imported in considerable quantities, such as cotton and 
rayon piece goods and bicycles.” But Nyasaland has advantages for new 
industry which help to offset its more apparent disadvantages, such as 
abundant and relatively cheap supplies of labour, low rents, cheap food 
supplies for labour, and low housing costs for unskilled labour. New capital 
expenditure should be focused on projects which generate income in the 
near, rather than remote, future. Also, that there should be the fullest 
possible co-ordination of all projects at Government, provincial and 
district levels. . . . “As in the case of roads and communications, in- 
creased power facilities are an essential condition of further economic 
development within the country. . . . There is a strong presumption that 
hydro-electric potential offers the best hope for lower electricity production 
costs in Nyasaland.” 

Turning to education, the report reveals that half the estimated number 
of children are enrolled at the country’s schools. Many remain for one to 
two years. Agricultural training is of special importance, and much greater 
emphasis on this subject is needed in the training of school teachers. The 
primary schools, as well as others, should also place emphasis on agricul- 
tural training. The report examines the problem of utilizing the extensive 
marshes of the Lower Shire Valley, and three types of agricultural develop- 
ment are considered. The resettlement of population in fertile dryland 
areas which, at present, carry little population, the irrigation of good soil 
where water can be made available, the reclamation of large areas of 
swamp land where there is very fertile soil. The Elephant Marsh, if re- 
claimed, would provide probably the best area in the Federation for large- 
scale cultivation of sugar cane with a potential of some 150,000 tons a year 
and worth over £5 million. This would not only meet the requirements of 
Nyasaland, but a considerable part of the demand from the rest of the 
Federation. A wide range of other crops could also be grown, and cocoa 
might well play an important part in justifying the cost of reclamation. The 
report suggests two schemes for intensive crop production in the reclaimed 
area. Peasant holdings on co-operative lines under Government supervision 
with a central sugar factory, or the introduction of a skilled Non-African 
concern, with a factory, which could process its own and peasant-grown 
sugar cane. 

In the three pre-Federation years 1950, 1951 and 1952 the recurrent 
revenue of the Nyasaland Government averaged - £3,209,000, while re- 
current expenditure averaged £3,068,000. In the three years 1956-57, 
1957-58, 1958-59 the recurrent Government revenue derived from Nyasa- 
land by both Governments averaged £4-943 million. The recurrent ex- 
penditure now incurred by the two Governments has averaged £7:693 
million. The difference between these two amounts, £2:75 million, may be 
taken as an indication of the extent to which Government services are 
subsidized by the rest of the Federation. In 1950, the Net Productive Pro- 
duct was £8-8 million compared with £23-8 million in 1958. In 1957, for 
instance, the total of African personal incomes arising within the country 
is estimated at £12:372 million, of which £7-2 million came from wages 
and salaries and £5-172 million for African productive and trading 
activities. Including the sum of £1-664 million sent home by Nyasaland 
Africans working in other countries, the total African cash income in that 
year was £14-036 million. In 1954, the corresponding total was £9-279 
million, including £909,000 of emigrants’ remittances. 


Industrial Development and Loans Board 


The Nyasaland Development and Loans Board has been formed and 
the Nyasaland Government has placed £20,000 at its immediate disposal 
for direct assistance to industry. These funds are primarily for loans to 
smaller industrial concerns, but the board has discretion in their use for 
the encouragement of industry generally. The Federal Government is 
represented on the Board by the Secretary of Commerce and Industry, and 
there are five members representing commerce, industry, and local 
government. Africans may be invited soon to join the board. It will con- 
cern itself with all aspects of industrial development in Nyasaland, includ- 
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ing advice to the Nyasaland and Federal Governments, local authorities 
and private organizations, investigations into handicaps limiting industrial 
expansion and incentives for industry. (Press Release, November 10.) 


Rhodesia, Northern 


Restriction Order Revoked 


Sir EveLYN Hone, Governor of Northern Rhodesia, has revoked the 
restriction orders on nineteen Africans confined to the Mporokoso dis- 
trict. The Africans include Mr. Andrew Mwenya, a microscopist, who 
applied to the English courts for a writ of habeas corpus. This was an- 
nounced by Mr. B. J. MacKenna, Q.C., appearing for the Governor and 
the District Commissioner of the Mporokoso District, at the Court of 
Appeal, which a fortnight ago reversed a decision of the Divisional Court. 

The Court of Appeal decided that the English courts could issue a writ 
of habeas corpus into a protectorate, that the writ ought not to be limited to 
colonies or dominions of the Crown, strictly so called, but should extend 
to territories which could be said to be “under the subject of the Crown”. 
The Court made an order for costs to the appellant. The legal correspon- 
dent of the Guardian said that the decision of the Court of Appeal remained 
unchallenged and ranked as one of the most important decisions on con- 
stitutional law to come from the courts this century. 


Restriction on Right of Appeal and Other Legislation 


A Bill restricting the right of appeal is among legislation providing for 
increased Government powers for the preservation of law and order which 
is now before the Legislative Council. 

The Bills so far drawn up will make the ordinance concerning riot 
damages no longer subject to annual re-enactment and enable the Governor 
to raise a levy on local inhabitants even if all the rioters have been con- 
victed ; another will compel persons conducting public meetings defined in 
the public order ordinance to provide facilities for the police to record the 
proceedings. An amendment to the Penal Code gives to the Governor 
power to outlaw boycotts. (Guardian, November 24.) 


No Registration for Nyasaland Congress H.Q.' 

The Northern Rhodesian Government refused an application to register 
the Nyasaland African National Congress headquarters in Lusaka. A 
spokesman for the Registrar Societies refused to give the reasons for the 
decision. 

The organization’s deputy president, Mr. M. N. Kapitoh said: “It is a 
repressive measure. The decision must have been taken in consultation 
with the Nyasaland Government.” , 

Mr. Kapitoh said fifteen local branches of Nyasaland African Congress 
were already registered in Northern Rhodesia They had not caused any 
trouble in the territory. “Why then should they refuse to register the 
headquarters?” he asked. ““We’re not fighting the Northern Rhodesia 
Government.” 

The organization had appointed “officers-in-exile” to “speak for the 
people” while it is banned in Nyasaland and President-General Dr. 
Hastings Banda is in jail. (Central African Post, September 9.) 


Congress Leadership 


After many months of confusion about the leadership of the African 
National Congress, Mr. M. Mainze Chona, announced that he and his 
supporters who oppose Mr. Harry Nkumbula, had joined forces with the 
United National Independence Party—the Party which emerged after the 
banning of Zambia and which has attracted former Zambia men. “A new 
Party will emerge under the name of the United Peoples’ Party and will be 
far stronger than Nkumbula’s Congress,” said Mr. Chona. A meeting 
would be held at the end of January next year to elect national leaders. 
(Federation Newsletter, November 6.) 

The United National Independence Party held its first conference at 
Broken Hill in September. Mr. Paul Kalinchini defeated Mr. Dixon 
Konkola for the Presidency: other officers elected were Mr. S. Kalulu as 
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~General; Mr. F. Chitambala as Assistant Secretary-General and 
Messrs. G. C. Chindele and S. Ndililia as Information Secretaries. 

Resolutions passed included the following: “We deplore and reject in 
toto any colonial policy that insists upon Northern Rhodesia remaining as 
an integral part of the Federation. This Party demands secession of 
Northern Rhodesia from the Federation and self-government for Northern 
Rhodesia now, by Africans.” 

They also demanded the abolition of the present constitution, con- 
demned the ition of the Monckton Commission, protested against 
the extension of the Public Safety Regulations, endorsed the call for a 
boycott of South African goods and deplored the suspension of Paramount 
Chief Chitimukulu and said it would unreservedly continue to regard and 
honour the Chief as the rightful head and ruler of the Bemba tribe. 
(U.N.L.P. Newsletter, No. 2.) 


Rhodesia, Southern 


Detainees Complain 


Five of the detainees sent into restricted residence at Gokwe made com- 
plaints about conditions there: “We have the worst type of accommoda- 
tion—very primitive huts; in fact, they are no better than pigsties. The 
floors are undone. We were just driven in, in these tiny round huts which 
are poorly built and thatched. The roofs are so transparent that you can 
easily count the stars at night. It is very uncomfortable when it is raining 
for the rain pours in in buckets. . . . The rations we are given are far 
from being adequate let alone the fact that we are fed on food that is not 
even suitable to give to pigs. To see bread, tea leaves, cooking oil, fruit, 
paraffin, to mention but a few, is like seeing gold. We have to stay in dark- 
ness at night like rats and do without many of these items which ought to 
be provided. . . . 

“The school which was reported to have been built is still under con- 
struction at a height of about three and a half feet. This means that children 
who were attending school at home and whose mothers were encouraged 
by the Government to join their husbands here on the understanding that 
a school was already ready for them, are stranded. . . . The public have 
been informed that there is a small clinic here. This is completely untrue. 
The truth is, there is an African orderly with a couple of cardboard boxes 
containing a few aspirins. We understand that there is a doctor, but he is a 
mystery to us. . . . There are transport difficulties between Gokwe office 
and this restriction area—a distance of sixteen miles. Boreholes are a 
problem. Some are 550 feet deep and it requires four strong men to operate 
them.” 

In reply Mr. Jack Quinton, Southern Rhodesian Acting Minister 
of African Affairs, said that “the majority of people sent to Gokwe appre- 
ciate the efforts being made to rehabilitate them, but a few trouble- 
makers are making it impossible at present for this to come about”. The 
statement added that the complaint that rations were inadequate had been 
proved to be quite “absurd” and the dispensary in the settlement contained 
sixty-seven different medical preparations. A doctor made regular visits to 
the area. 

The Guardian said the complaint “may be exaggerated, but is specific 
enough to call for some inquiry, with special reference to the progress of 
the school and the clinic”. It also described the Legal Aid and Welfare 
Fund of which Mr. Guy Clutton-Brock was chairman. Of £3,600 received, 
£1,366 was spent on legal assistance. The Tribunal, however, rejected most 
of the appeals heard, and others were withdrawn; and there are still 
thirty-nine Africans detained in Marandellas prison and fifty restricted to 
residing (with their families if desired) in the remote district of Gokwe, 
180 miles from the capital. These people have all been detained without 
trial. The organizers of the fund have therefore faced the prospect of 
mitigating hardships which may last for an indefinite period, and aim at 
raising a total sum of £7,500, in part to supplement the Government 
allowances made to the detainees’ dependents in cases of special need, in 
part to improve the detainees’ own opportunities of recreation and of 
education, and to assist relatives and friends to visit them.” (Guardian, 
October 31, November 6 and 9.) 








Urban Settlement 


The report of a Select Committee recommended urban Native Purchase 
areas, providing both freehold and leasehold tenures, outside the 
boundaries of existing municipalities and towns. . . . There was an im- 
mediate need for 12,118 houses for married Africans, and for 11,940 single 
quarters. The Department of Native Affairs estimated that by 1963 when 
all the available land in the African rural areas had been allocated in terms 
of the Land Husbandry Act, about 20,000 indigenous Africans, many with 
families, would seek work outside the Reserves. This would put up the 
demand for urban African housing to about 21,000 houses for families 
and the same number of batchelor establishments. . . . The Committee 
recommended that the new purchase areas should be sited as close as 
possible to the areas in which the inhabitants would be employed, and that 
when land was set aside for industrial purposes in any local authority 
adequate land should also be set aside for African townships. A ratio of 
about three acres of township land to one acre of industrial land was 
suggested... . 

The Committee was opposed to the establishment of beer halls and 
recreational centres in peri-urban areas. “There is no doubt that these 
amenities, if sited in European residential areas, detract from the value of 
surrounding properties, while not meeting the full needs of the African 
people. The solution lies in having full facilities available in African town- 
ships situated within a reasonable distance of the peri-urban areas.” . . . 
In Parliament the report was referred to the Government for further 
consideration. . . . Mr. A. E. Abrahamson, Minister of Housing and 
Social Welfare, said that: “A recent survey had shown that a married 
African with two children needed to earn a minimum of £15 a month to be 
able to pay an economic rent. Another survey, on Africans who had gone 
to live in Bulawayo during the past twelve months, had shown that 91 per 
cent earned less than £9 a month. It had been calculated that the lowest 
that should be paid on rents and rates was £3 18s. 7d. and a worker earning 
£10 could pay £2 for accommodation at the utmost. This meant that he 
would have to be subsidized by nearly £2 a month. 

Migrant labour was one of the greatest depressing factors to wages. In 
order to justify higher wages the African must be given opportunity to 
earn more, said Mr. Abrahamson, who is also Minister of Labour. To 
achieve this he must be given a chance to settle permanently in towns. 

Sir Edgar Whitehead assured a meeting of all the municipalities of 
Southern Rhodesia that no legalization—based on the report—would be 


enacted before the municipalities were consulted. (Federation Newsletter, 
October 23 and 30.) 


Progress in Education 


Sir Edgar Whitehead, Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia, said in 
London that his Government was working against time to raise the 
African standard of living. The African population was increasing by 
80,000 a year and to keep pace the economy should expand by at least 6 per 
cent annually if living standards were to be improved. The school system 
was expanding at even a higher, faster rate, however, and today there were 
primary school places for 80 per cent of all schoolchildren and by 1966 
they aimed to make it 100 per cent. 

“Southern Rhodesia has done more for its African peoples in thirty-six 
years than any other territory in the continent of Africa,” Sir Edgar said. 
“I believe the European is indispensable to Southern Rhodesia at this time 
and for all time. And the African is equally indispensable. If we work 
together and regard ourselves as Southern Rhodesians and disregard the 
matter of race we can develop our resources faster and more effectively than 
any country in Africa which decides in favour of nationalism—be it Black 
or White. I believe we can become the wealthiest state in Africa, an 
example to the African continent and a bulwark of the West.’” Comment- 
ing on two laws due to come into force in January, the Prime Minister said 
they were part of a “complete revamping of all our labour legislation”. 
One of the Acts made it illegal for unions to restrict membership on racial 
grounds; the other Act provided for multi-racial apprenticeship schemes, 
and, if necessary, the Government would set an example to private 
enterprise by starting such schemes in its own depots and work- 
shops. From next year, too, admission to the Civil Service would be based 
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on the same standards and pay for all races. But in the Civil Service and 
elsewhere there would be no lowering of European standards. People 
might feel that these standards were so high that the African could never 
reach them. The Government, he emphasized was making an all-out drive 
for education to make this a reality. There is every indication that in a 
few years’ time we shall have a substantial number of Africans who can 
reach the standards. They would then have an opportunity to better them- 
selves in whatever walk of life they chose. 

Sir Edgar has had talks with Mr. Macmillan and the Commonwealth 
Relations Office. Southern Rhodesian affairs, he said, would be discussed 
in the general melting-pot of the 1960 conference. One of his tasks now was 
to negotiate the removal of certain restrictions on legislation passed by 
the Southern Rhodesian Parliament. “We have a full and complicated 
modern economy, and though our problems are smaller than in Britain, 
we have just as many. No one in London really knows an awful lot about 
our country, yet they still have a nominal veto on legislation.” He illus- 
trated this by saying that of the thirty-five problems that lay on his desk 
in the morning, London understood only one. Nevertheless certain Bills 
had to be ratified by Whitehall, and this often took months. It was time 


for these “constitutional liabilities” to be removed. (East Africa and 
Rhodesia, November 19.) 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
Federation of 


Monckton Commission 


THE membership—other than the representatives from the United King- 
dom Parliament—of the Advisory Commission on Central Africa in pre- 
paration for the 1960 Constitutional Review is: Chairman—the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Monckton;' Vice-Chairman—Sir Donald MacGillivray, previously 
High Commissioner in Malaya. 


U.K. Independent Members—Mrs. Elspeth Huxley, writer on African 
affairs; Professor D. T. Jack, Professor of Economics at the University of 
Durham; the Rev. Dr. R. H. W. Shepherd, now completing his term as 
Moderator of the Church of Scotland. 


Commonwealth—Professor D. C. Creighton, University of Toronto; 


Mr. Frank Menzies, late Crown Solicitor of the State of Victoria in 
Australia. 


Federation—Mr. G. H. Habanyama, Chief Councillor of the Gwembe 
Tonga Native Authority in Rhodesia; Mr. A. E. P. Robinson, chairman 
of Central African Airways; Sir Victor Robinson, lately Attorney-General 
of the Federation; Mr. R. M. Taylor, company director. 

Southern Rhodesia—Mr. Justice Beadle, Judge of the High Court; 
Mr. C. Ellman-Brown, chartered accountant, formerly a Minister in the 
Administration of Mr. Garfield Todd; Mr. Simon Segola, Chief of the 
Ndebele people. 

Northern  Rhodesia—Mr. Woodrow Cross, farmer; Mr. Lawrence 
Katilungu, President-General, African Mine Workers. Trade Union; Mr. 
W. H. McCleland, a company director and a member of the Central Race 
Relations Committee. 

Nyasaland—The Rev. Father Henry Chikuse, mission school manager ; 
Mr. E. C. Gondwe, education officer, who attended the 1951 Conference 
at the Victoria Falls; Mr. G. G. S. J. Hadlow, chairman of Nyasaland Tea 
Association and former member of Executive and Legislative Councils. 

The political correspondent of The Times wrote (November 25): “The 
Labour Opposition are still for the time being uncommitted to taking 
part in the work of the Monckton Advisory Commission. When the Prime 
Minister made a statement . . . in the Commons . . . he was no more 
able (perhaps less able) than in his private discussions with Mr. Gaitskell 
last week to give satisfaction on the only point now at issue—the addition 
of a form of words or an interpretative annotation to the terms of reference 
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to put beyond doubt that Lord Monckton and his team will not be 
inhibited from considering solutions to Central Africa’s constitutional, 
economic, and political problems that are not based on the underlying 
assumption of federation. 

“Do the terms of reference announced by Mr. Macmillan in July put 
the Commission in a straitjacket (as Labour leaders are contending) by 
making federation a foregone conclusion? . . . In what he called his 
‘gloss’ on these terms of reference Mr. Macmillan said yesterday: ‘I 
regard the Commission as free in practice to hear all points of view from 
whatever quarter and on whatever subject. . . . The House will see that 
these terms will permit the Commission to consider the whole “eld of the 
redistribution of powers in either direction between the Federation and 
the Territories (Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, and Nyasaland) 
and to advise on the timing of any programme and the character of any 
changes in the framework that they may suggest.’ 

“Mr. Macmillan refused to go further. Mr. Gaitskell and his front- 
bench colleagues would have no difficulty in understanding why he could 
not, in spite of his placatory tone. They know that Sir Roy Welensky, the 
Federal Prime Minister, approved of the draft of the terms of reference 
during his visit to London earlier this year, and to that extent they are 
fixed.” 

In an editorial comment the Guardian (November 25) said: “ . . . we 
are as much in the dark as ever about what its terms of reference include. 
It will be no surprise if, after this, the Labour Party declines to nominate 
members to the Commission and the Liberals likewise. Mr. Macmillan 
will have himself to blame if they do. He knows perfectly well what is 
troubling them. They want to know, before they agree to join, whether the 
Commission is confined to suggesting variations within the framework of 
federation, or whether it (or some of its members) can end by saying, ‘On 
the evidence before us, we cannot be sure that federation will work out at 
all, and we think that the constituent territories must have a right to get 
out of it’, or something of that sort. In reply to the plainest of questions 
from Mr. Gaitskell, Mr. Grimond, and Mr. Bevan, the Prime Minister 
said almost everything except yes orno. . . .” 


Federal P.M. and 1960 


Sir Roy Welensky, the Federal Prime Minister, refused to delay the 
1960 Constitutional Review Conference saying: “Everything that has hap- 
pened has emphasized the urgency and the need for an early review . . . 
we need the review as soon as possible, for the same reasons as applied in 
1957. Firstly, it is a clumsy constitution and an unwieldy instrument of 
government; it must be streamlined and made more efficient. Secondly, we 
are entering a period in which the stability of the Federation will be vital 
if we are to find the capital and the skill needed for our development. We 
have seen during the last two or three years the extent to which extreme 
nationalism, on both sides, will go to destroy the Federation. We must now 
face up to these people but I am satisfied that they will not desist from their 
efforts to break up the Federation until the question is no longer a real 
one.” 

In his speech to the Executives’ Association of Central Africa Sir Roy 
said: “Here in the Federation we are determined to see that political pro- 
gress is related to capabilities and standards of life. This is an exacting 
requirement which looks for sure progress, though it may have to be slow. 
From the start of federation we have made great efforts to see that our 
backward people are brought forward. . . . The Europeans have paid 
for most of this, are paying for it still and will bear the greater burden for 
many years to come, even though they number a twentieth of the African 
population. I make no apology for suggesting that more credit should be 
given, not only for what the European has done but for what he is still 
doing, and for what he has stated it is his intention of seeing carried out in 
this country in the future. And not for one section only of our community. 
Perhaps I might restate my own political testimony at this stage. It is that 
a man, irrespective of creed or colour, should be able to enjoy what he can 
earn, no more, no less; and I may say that my determination to put that 
creed into practice means that I encounter considerable opposition and 
much criticism. If we don’t speak up for ourselves, such is the force of the 
propaganda machine which opposes federation at present that our 
critics might well succeed in swamping the immense amount of good 
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there is to tell about this country in the mass of distortion and untruths 
they are putting out.” 

In a presidential speech read to the Northern Rhodesian Territorial 
Congress of the United Federal Party, Sir Roy said he had never accepted 
the doctrine of the paramountcy of African interests which at one time 
was the official policy in Northern Rhodesia. He declared the choice facing 
the country was not either Black or White supremacy but partnership with 
the interests of all races safeguarded. ‘I believe the vast majority of the 
Europeans in Northern Rhodesia—as elsewhere in the Federation—are 
equipped with the generosity of mind and the courage which together are 
going to entrench civilization in our country. Time and again I have said 
that we of the U.F.P. have no intention of lowering our standards. There 
will be no bargaining on principles.” Sir Roy also underlined the im- 
portance of a single-mindedness in the Party’s approach to the constitu- 
tional review talks next year. Part of the task at the 1960 conference would 
be to help the two Northern Territories of the Federation to advance in that 
direction. Responsible government for Northern Rhodesia should be on 
the same basis as Southern Rhodesia has enjoyed since 1924. The changes 
in the Constitution sought in 1960 would need careful consideration, but a 
fundamental requirement was the need for that stability which could only 
emerge when the security of the Federation was no longer in doubt. 

Mr. John Roberts, territorial leader of the United Federal Party, told 
the Congress that not until the umbilical cord of teenage Northern Rhodesia 
was Cut could the Territory hope to compete on equal terms with Southern 
Rhodesia in status. “This Territory is suffering from a disadvantage in 
practically every sphere, through its lack of constitutional status,” he said. 
“It is suffering from the maternalism dished out by the Colonial Office. 
One hears various reasons why Southern Rhodesia seems to be able to 
attract more capital and generally earn a great deal of confidence and a 
reputation for stability. But I put it down to Southern Rhodesia enjoying 
more responsibility for its own affairs in the local and central governments’ 
sphere. In spite of the wealth of our copper mines and other natural re- 
sources, and the fact that we contribute a very large share of the federal 
revenue, our one great weakness is the cloak of so-called protection which 
London throws around the Territory’s shoulders. The only thing the cloak 
protects us from now is progress.” (Federation Newsletter, November 13.) 


Federation and the Future 


The Acting Governor-General, Sir Robert Tredgold, said in a Federa- 
tion Day broadcast (October 26) that if they could show the world that 
people of diverse origins can forget their differences and work together 
for the common good, the Federation would have played its part in turning 
back the great forces of unreason that threaten to engulf Africa. Circum- 
stances of geography and history had made the two Rhodesias and Nyasa- 
land interdependent. Each could survive without the others, but only as a 
poor shadow of what might have been. For a time there might be an 
appearance of easy living, even of prosperity, but it would be bought at 
the expense of the future. 

No fair-minded person would pretend that the Federation was beyond 
criticism. Much was wrong and would have to be put right. But it was 
unfair to concentrate on one side of the picture and it could not be denied 
that there was a balance of solid advancement. “Even more important than 
the exact stage that has been reached is the direction in which events are 
moving—and that is clear. The Federation has committed itself to a path 
leading to equal opportunity for all its peoples, whatever their origin, and 
has travelled so far along that path that there can be no turning back, 
without a breach of faith that is unthinkable in a people with a British 
tradition.” (Rhodesia Herald, October 27.) 

Mr. L. B. Greaves, Africa secretary of the Conference of British 
Missionary Societies, addressing the British Council of Churches, said: 
“It is in Southern Rhodesia that the deepest underlying problem has to be 
solved, but it is probably in Nyasaland that immediate action is most 
needed. . . . Why is federation hated? I think the clue is to be found in a 
sentence in a statement by the Synod of Livingstonia in March 1958: ‘In the 
minds of Nyasaland Africans federation is equated with political subser- 
vience, and from it they seek early release.’ 

“From ‘it’: from what? Not from the Federation itself, but from the 
thing with which it is equated in their minds—political subservience to a 








White minority in Southern Rhodesia. If they could be released from that 
fear, if federation could be so presented as manifestly not equated with 
political subservience, I think that their minds would be open to a reason- 
able examination of its possibilities, and, I would hope, in a wider context 
than Nyasaland. . . . 

“If you ask: “What bad things has federation brought?’ they say, ‘It 
was imposed; Nyasaland is like a man lying on the ground with the 
Government sitting on his head.’ If you say: ‘Can you think of any good 
things?’ they say, “You may see good things, but the man on the ground, 
the man on whose head you are sitting, can see nothing.” I do not think 
that we will get on until we get off his head. If we press the point, “What bad 
things has it brought? Has anything specific happened since 1953—any of 
the things you feared, such as loss of land or spread of discriminatory 
practices and attitudes?’ almost without exception they say, “No, nothing 
of that sort has happened to justify our fears. No land, for instance, has 
been lost, indeed, probably more is now available. Nevertheless, our fears 

ist.’ 

“Why ? The answer is all too obvious—their essential fear is of political 
domination by a White minority in Southern Rhodesia, and they think in 
terms of a stereotype of White Southern Rhodesians whom they cast as 
the villains of the piece. Is the picture in their minds fair? There is all too 
much reason for them to think so. Africans who read the correspondence 
columns in the White Rhodesian press cannot but be apprehensive and 
resentful. I need not go into details of the so-called ‘pinpricks’. That is a 
regrettably inadequate and insensitive word which ought to be dropped 
because it treats as trivial wounds that are deep. To make light of these 
things and lay all the stress on the economic benefits that federation could 
confer is a very great error. We do well to remember that we have to do 
with hurt men rather than with hungry men. 

‘Is their picture of White Southern Rhodesians fair ? It is not, of course, 
the total picture; very far from it. People who equate the policies of 
Southern Rhodesia with those of the Union are completely wide of the 
mark; the trends in the two territories seem to be diametrically opposite. . . . 

“It would be quite unrealistic to be over-optimistic. A recent television 
programme in the United States on the Federation summed up the situa- 
tion in words that are ominously like the sombre words of Msimangu in 
Cry the Beloved Country: ‘The European is becoming moderate after the 
African has already turned extremist. He speaks to the son of the man who 
might have listened.’ . . . 

“One of the most obvious difficulties in Nyasaland is that there is no 
generally accepted African leader with whom Government can treat except 
Dr. Banda. The idea that, if he is kept away from them long enough, the 
people will forget him is, I think, totally mistaken. To recognize him as 
the peoples’ leader and to release him as such, I would think to be right. 
Many will perhaps think it obvious. 

“But it would be irresponsible to ignore the fact that it would entail a 
very grave risk—the risk, if I may so put it, that Dr. Banda would not 
measure up to the Devlin estimate of him. I think that Government could 
properly require some reassurance on that point, I think that Dr. Banda, 
on his part, could properly require an assurance of something really tan- 
gible in the way of political advance. There seems to me to be some hope 


along this line. There seems to me no hope along the line of indefinitely 
continued detention.” 


Mr. H. F. Oppenheimer, chairman of the Anglo-American Corporation 
of South Africa, at a dinner given by the Rhodesia and Nyasaland Club 
saw the Federation as “much the most hopeful experiment in race relations 
today”. If the experiment succeeded, as he firmly believed it would, then 
not only White and Black would live together in the mixed areas, but the 
almost entirely African areas, such as Nyasaland, could be linked with 
these mixed areas in a wider political unity. Such cohesion could rot fail 
to influence developments in the Union and East Africa. 

“Common sense, patience and human sympathy will be required from 
all sections in the Federation at this critical time. Informed criticism from 
the world outside can play a healthy and important part, but I hope that 
it will be based on knowledge and sympathy, not on suspicion and dis- 
trust.” 


Mr. Oppenheimer said that if the Federation was dissolved, “Southern 





Rhodesia would willy-nilly be forced on to the Union. New development 
on the Copperbelt would come to an end and the remaining areas of 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland would become rural slums quite 
incapable of supporting the modern democracy to which African national- 
ist leaders pay lip service.” . . . 

Nyasaland, a poor country, was included in the Federation, not be- 
cause the Europeans in the Rhodesias wanted it, but because it was 
rightly judged that economically it could not stand alone. “To this, African 
Nationalist leaders retort that it is better to be free than to be rich. Such 
things are, of course, easy to say and probably those who say them 
loudest would not be those likely to suffer most if their policy is carried out, 
but in any case people who argue in this way overlook the fact that social, 
cultural and political progress must rest on a firm material basis. 

““By common consent, Nyasaland is not yet ready for democratic self- 
government. How can it be made ready? By education in its widest sense. 
Not by academic education only, but by technical education. Education 
not only for children, but for adults. What is needed is to raise the cultural 
level of the people as a whole and that can only be done if the standard of 
living of the people is raised. Cultural and civic standards hang together 
with material standards and it is self-contradictory to call for democratic 
self-government for Nyasaland while rejecting the means to achieve the 
material standard to support it. Outside the Federation Nyasaland has no 
prospect whatever of attaining that essential material base. . . . 

“So much attention is given to the position of Africans in industry and 
in the mines that it seems to me there is a tendency to neglect the problems 
of African agriculture, which are at least as important, if not more so. A 
calculation has been made which shows that the Federation produces well 
under half of the animal proteins contained in foods such as meat, fish, 
eggs and milk which are necessary for the minimum requirements of a 
healthy population. The average incomes of Africans are so low that there 
is no possibility of this shortfall being met by importation and, therefore, 
the conclusion is inescapable that the African population, as a whole, is 
seriously undernourished. 

“Only a comparatively small number of Africans can expect to make 
their way in industry and, therefore, the gap between the living standards 
of those industrialized Africans and the remainder of the population will, 
unless something is done about it, grow wider. It is, I think, correct to say 
that the chief need of the African population is neither advancement in 
politics nor in industry, but simply more food. . . . 

“The politically conscious African leaders do not themselves of course, 
aim at preserving the tribal African way of life, but what they have done is 
to harness the ordinary African’s attachment to his established institutions 
to their quite different aims and objectives. 

“The choice for Nyasaland and the African tribal areas, as a whole, is 
not between progress inside or outside the Federation, but between pro- 


gress inside the Federation and stagnation and poverty outside.” (East 
Africa and Rhodesia, October 29.) 


Central African Debates 
In the Commons 


Mr. J. Callaghan (Labour) moved an amendment, which was defeated 
by 344 votes to 251, during the debate on the Queen’s Speech. It deplored 
the failure to mention in the speech the need for ending the state of 
emergency in Nyasaland and for an early and substantial extension of the 
franchise in Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia. 

He said the first task was to restore confidence. “I do not believe that 
the Colonial Secretary can get the necessary goodwill of the Africans unless 
he is ready to face the fact that Dr. Banda and his leading associates in 
Nyasaland, and Mr. Nkumbula and Mr. Kaunda and their associates in 
Northern Rhodesia, should be in some way or other associated with the 
[Monckton] Commission. Either they should be members of it or should 
give their blessing to those who serve on it.” Also the Government should 
“shift the weight from discussion of federation—that is to say, the 
relationship between the territories—to speeding up constitutional ad- 
vance inside the territories”, and the Colonial Secretary should “consider 
approaching the Federal Prime Minister with the suggestion that he him- 
self should put off the 1960 Constitutional Conference for a couple of 
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years”. He should “release—or, if he cannot do so, charge—those who are 
at present in detention”. Mr. Callaghan added: “Justice in Central Africa 
should be the same as justice in Britain.” 

Mr. Iain Macleod (Colonial Secretary) said: “Governors when they 
are faced with a state of unrest that endangers law and order or justice, or 
all three, have at the moment no alternative except to rely on the sledge- 
hammer of the Emergency Powers Order in Council. . . . Part-of the 
problem, therefore, as I understand it, is to see if we can find powers which 
can be put in the hands of Governors during a period of unrest, and which 
are at the same time in conformity with our traditions of liberty and 
justice.” He gave details of the detainees: “Since the proclamation of the 
emergency on March 3, 1,328 Africans have been detained. Of these 830 
have been released as a result of the process of review, 459 remain in 
detention, and detention orders remain in force against thirty-nine others 
who, subsequent to their detention, have been brought to trial and con- 
victed and are serving prison sentences.” 

Mr. Macleod rejected the idea that the Monckton Commission would 
be defective in the advice that it gives to Governments unless it had within 
its membership representatives of the major political groups in the Federa- 
tion as a complete misconception of the purpose of the Commission. He 
went on: “If I may emphasize this point in case there is any doubt left, 
it is to those who will present statements or appear in person before the 
Commission that the Commission will look for the view of people living in 
the Federation. It is certainly no part of my thought that in this process 
any representative or significant branch of political opinion in the Terri- 
tories for which I have a responsibility should be denied approach to the 
Commission. . . . In order to show that there is no intention at all of 
stifling the opinions of those who respond to the invitation of the Com- 
mission, we are prepared to publish in full the statements submitted to the 
Commission or the evidence given before it, subject only to the under- 
standing that those witnesses, and those witnesses alone, who do not wish 
their evidence to be published may ask that it should not be made public.” 

On the 1960 Constitutional Review Conference Mr. Macleod said it 
would be wrong to assume that “‘it is through the Legislative Councils, and 
Legislative Councils alone, that African views can be made available to the 
1960 Review Conference . . . it would certainly be premature to indicate 
how the delegations from the Northern Territories to this Conference may 
be chosen, but it is equally premature to assume . . . that any such dele- 
gation would be drawn solely from the Government benches in the Legisla- 
tures of those two territories”. 

Mrs. E. White (Labour) said that before constitutional discussions one 
of the necessary preliminaries is to have a full, complete, frank and honest 
setting forth of the economic facts of federation and how it really affects 
the territories concerned. There is no denying, of course, that Nyasaland 
is the poor relation in the Federation. There is also no denying, of course, 
that Nyasaland obtains a certain degree of economic benefit from federa- 
tion. But I think that if we look carefully at the real position we see that the 
outstanding beneficiary is not Nyasaland at all but Southern Rhodesia. It 
is Northern Rhodesia that foots most of the bill, though not all. Southern 
Rhodesia also puts a fair amount into the kitty. But if we really look at the 
situation there is no doubt whatever that the real beneficiary is Southern 
Rhodesia. One of the instinctive fears of African politicians is that Southern 
Rhodesia is proving not only politically but also economically pre- 
dominant. Further, that it is not only the predominant beneficiary, but 
that it is the European section within the Southern Rhodesian economy 
which is the real beneficiary of federation. . . . 1 am very far from con- 
vinced that one can use the economic argument in Nyasaland. Even 
accepting the argument of £4 million a year benefit as valid—and I do not 
think that one can dispute that—it is still the case that we are paying £6 
million a year for peace in Malta, for 350,000 people, so that £4 million 
a year would be cheap for peace in a country of some five million people.” 

Mr. P. Wall (Conservative) said we have to go back to the founder of 
Rhodesia and to the words of Cecil Rhodes “Equal rights to all civilized 
men’. “ ‘Civilized’ may be an old-fashioned term in these days and we 
could paraphrase by saying ‘equal rights for all practical men’ or ‘respon- 


sible men’. What does that mean? First and foremost, it means that when’ 


Africans have reached a responsible standard they must have equal rights 
and must be accepted into society . . . we can agree that partnership is 


not going fast enough . . . we should find out whether the Territorial 
Governments are willing to consider legislation to end the colour bar and 
racial discrimination in their respective territories... . If Nyasaland 
becomes a predominantly African State within the Federation, obviously 
there will be pressure in Northern Rhodesia to follow the same road. I 
hope that Northern Rhodesia by then will realize the benefits to be gained 
by free partnership wifh Southern Rhodesia. If that does not happen, 
looking to the distant future, would it not be possible to repeat the same 
experiment as in Nyasaland and have perhaps Barotseland and Bemba- 
land as predominantly African States, again within the Federation? That 
is in some degree a confession of failure of the idea of multiracial partner- 
ship but I believe that it is a possibility to which we should not close our 
minds.” 

Mr. Bruce Millan (Labour) said: “The whole idea of the Advisory 
Commission is really a dangerous one, because the Commission, parti- 
cularly if it is a commission of some authority, which, obviously, it is 
bound to be, will surely tend to usurp to itself some of the functions which 
Ought to reside in the subsequent conference of governments, and because 
that is so, because any proposition which this Commission may make 
it will be exceedingly difficult for the subsequent conference to overturn, it 
seems to me that this is all the more reason why we should be sure that 
the Commission has adequate representation of African interests.” 

Mr. B. Braine (Conservative) said: “What the Federation needs is to 
get away from racial ideas and to concentrate on the means which will 
expand the wealth of the country and make possible rapid African ad- 
vance. . . . African aspirations cannot be checked, nor do we want to 
check them. . . . If we in this country genuinely believe that our task, our 
privilege, is to enable millions of Africans to jump the centuries, to emerge 
from what is still largely a primitive society, to join the rest of humanity in 
this modern age and be enabled to stand on their own feet in dignity and 
with happiness and pride, their environment must be changed. It can be 
changed only by economic development. Economic development is pos- 
sible only if these territories are kept together, if they are kept viable and 
if confidence is maintained. That is why the framework of federation must 
be maintained.” 

Mr. A. Wedgwood Benn (Labour) asked: “Who exactly does Sir Roy 
Welensky represent in Central Africa? Sixty-four thousand people voted 
in the Federal elections on November 12, 1958, 64,000 out of 7 million. 
Sir Roy Welensky’s party secured 37,145 votes.” He said four Labour 
M.P.s in Yorkshire secured as many as 10,000 more votes than Sir Roy 
Welensky secured in the whole of the Central African Federation. He went 
on: “It is better that people should misuse the right of self-government 
rather than that they should not have it at all.” 

Sir Lynn Ungoed-Thomas (Labour) stressed the widespread upsurge 
of nationalism all over Africa. He said a common roll with a qualitative 
franchise might be nothing but a White hoop through which the Black 
voter has to go. . . . “Of course secession must be one of the subjects 
upon which the Monckton Commission can advise, and it must be one of 
the subjects open for consideration by the 1960 Conference. We cannot 
contemplate 1960 repeating the fatal mistake of 1953 by again imposing 
federation against African opposition. That is contrary to everything for 
which we stand in this country, contrary to our democratic faith and to 
what I hope will be agreed is our ultimate democratic purpose in Central 
Africa. In 1960 there should be genuine African representation and genuine 
discussion of all solutions.” 

Replying to the debate, Mr. C. J. M. Alport (Minister of State, 
Commonwealth Relations Office) said the Monckton Commission was 
composed to reconcile the points of view: (1) Of the Government “that 
the preparatory work for 1960 can best be done by a body of persons who 
have a knowledge of the general problems of Rhodesia and Nyasaland but 
who are not committed by an active and inevitably controversial role in the 
long political debate about the future of the country ; (2) Of the Opposition 
that this work can best be done by Parliamentarians, of the Federal and 
Territorial Governments that if one is represented on it, all should be 


~ represented. He ended by saying: “With 1960 ahead of us we in Great 


Britain have a chance of demonstrating to the world the real significance 
of British policy in Africa. In almost every territory something important 
will be happening, in Nigeria, Somaliland, Kenya, Uganda, Rhodesia and 
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Nyasaland, Basutoland, Bechuanaland, Swaziland. It is a wonderful story 
. of constructive progress and statesmanship.” 


In the Lords 


Lord Silkin (Labour) moved a similar amendment in the debate on the 
Queen’s Speech in the House of Lords (November 3) which was defeated 
by eighty-four votes to thirty-one. During the debate he said, of the 
Monckton Commission: “The leaders of African opinion should be repre- 
sented . . . as free men, or alternatively—and this in my view would be 
vital—they should be enabled to give their evidence as free men.” Lord 
Ogmore (Liberal) said in Nyasaland the deadlock is almost complete. The 
Africans are sullen; the Government is aloof. The Africans have not been 
mollified by the tentative moves by the Government in the Executive and 
Legislative Council. He suggested the Government should consult Dr. 
Banda, Mr. Chirwa and the other representatives of the Africans, whether 
they are in detention or not, and do their best to get from them a list of 
people who they will agree should be on the Commission. 

The Earl of Home (Lord President of the Council and Secretary of 
State for Commonwealth Relations) said: “Membership of the Com- 
mission does not commit anybody. There may be minority reports. Per- 
sonally I believe that if we all combine to serve on this Commission there 
is likely to be a high degree of unanimity, because once the Commission 
get on the spot, there is an obvious common-sense middle road which can 
be taken, and one can see the way to bring justice and fair play between all 
races and to safeguard minorities and individual rights within the Federa- 
tion.” 


Memorandum by Roman Catholic Hierarchy 


The Catholic bishops of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland issued a statement that “conscious of their right to intervene in 
temporal matters in so far as these affect the moral order, and particularly 
mindful of their duty to promote justice, they cannot ignore the very great 
degree of opposition to federation and the fears of the majority of the 
African people regarding the outcome of the Constitutional talks proposed 
for 1960. They would regard any addition of power to the Federal Govern- 
ment or any proposal to give complete autonomy to the Federation, as 
presently constituted, as most undesirable at this moment. 

“They consider that until the Non-European section of the population 
is more competent to assess the import of the constitutional changes pro- 
posed and can by prudent exercise of the franchise make their wishes 
known, it would constitute a great injustice to impose upon them a form 
of government unacceptable to them.” 

The bishops protest against the disparity which exists between “the 
ideal of partnership so greatly publicized and the practice of it in all three 
territories, a disparity which regrettably seems to stem from statutory law 
based on race distinction, and cannot too greatly insist on the necessity of 
according to all men irrespective of race the rights due to them as human 
persons and citizens. Their Lordships view with much concern the legisla- 
tion recently enacted for the preservation of public order and hope that it 
may not be regarded as a permanent feature of the law. . . . 

“They are equally alarmed at the growing efforts made by the State to 
control all forms of social influence, and particularly at legislation which 
tends to limit the Church’s freedom to open schools and consequently 
allows the State to determine the extent and pace of much of the church’s 
missionary activity.” 

In reply to this statement, the Principal Private Secretary to Sir Roy 
Welensky, the Federal Prime Minister, said: “The Prime Minister has 
directed me to say that the Federal Government is not unmindful of the 
emotional opposition to federation there is amongst certain sections of the 
African people, and of the need to allay their fears and apprehensions about 
the future. The Federal Government has consistently sought, by its actions 
and statements, to do so. In regard to the 1960 Constitutional Review, it is 
not the purpose of the review to press for more powers for the Federal 
Government, but instead to consider a programme for the attainment of 
independent status and to review the practical workings of the Constitution 
since its inception. As a matter of joint policy, the Federal and United 
Kingdom Governments have agreed that the talks should be approached on 
the basis of no amalgamation into a unitary state and no dismemberment of 


the Federation. As a result of this examination of the practical working of 
the Constitution, it is of course possible that certain changes of function 
and responsibility may come about. These questions will be decided 
primarily on the basis of administrative efficiency. 

“The Federal Government considers that it has exercised responsibility 
for the subjects entrusted to it in the best interests of the multi-racial 
community, and that it has done everything possible within its sphere of 
responsibility to promote the spirit of partnership. . . . 

“Their Lordships refer to a disparity which exists between the ideal of 
partnership and its practice, and write that this seems to stem from 
statutory law based on race distinction. This appears to make reference to 
Territorial Statutes, since . . . there is no discrimination in Federal law 
other than that enshrined in the Constitution and related to the privileges 
of Africans, and the Federal Government has done a very great deal, by 
precept and example, to encourage non-discriminatory practices. It has, 
for example, given a lead in establishing its Public Service on a non- 
discriminatory basis, in appointing an African Minister, in encouraging 
non-discriminatory practices in that section of the public transport system 
for which it has statutory responsibility, in making it an offence to dis- 
criminate on racial grounds against Non-European members of the 
Diplomatic and Consular Corps, in removing discriminatory practices in 
public offices, and in opening up the educational facilities for which it has a 
constitutional responsibility to Non-Europeans. Their Lordships will also 
know that under the Federal Constitution the African Affairs Board has 
power to cause Bills by which Africans are subjected or made liable to any 
conditions, restrictions or disabilities disadvantageous to them, to which 
Europeans are not also subjected or made liable to be reserved for the 
significance of Her Majesty’s pleasure. . . . 

“The Prime Minister has asked me to draw their Lordships’ attention 
to the fact that the legislation referred to as being recently enacted for the 
preservation of public order is, of course, wholly Territorial legislation. . . . 

“The Prime Minister is uncertain what criticism the Conference of 
Bishops has to direct at the Federal Government . . . where it refers 
to its alarm at the growing efforts of the State to control all forms of social 
influence and particularly to legislation which tends to limit the Church’s 
freedom to open schools. The Prime Minister believes that the Conference 
is thinking chiefly of African schools, a matter expressly excluded by the 
Constitution from the legislative powers of the Federal Government. . . .” 


African Labour 


Sir Roy Welensky, the Federal Prime Minister, met representatives of 
the Federal T.U.C. to discuss the position arising from the Rhodesian 
Railway Workers Union’s rejection of proposals for African advancement.’ 
He agreed to make representations to the territorial governments on the 
standards of employment generally. 

Sir Edgar Whitehead, the Southern Rhodesian Prime Minister, told the 
T.U. representatives that the definite policy of his Government was “to 
industrialize this country and so provide more work, so that there will be 
work in the far future for those who have their children here and have no 
intention of living in any other country in the world, and that includes 
myself. I want the principle adopted that in our industrial relations we can 
operate on a non-racial basis and that the African with education, skill and 
training will be able to rise to the level of the European and not pull him 
down. . . .” He hoped that the trade union movement would become 
non-racial so that White and Black trade unions would be able to present 
a united front to their employers. His Government did not wish to see 
wages for skilled or semi-skilled work decreased. Jt wanted the level of 
wages for this work open to people of all races, provided they could so 
qualify that standards would not be lowered. 

Mr. Maurice Went, general secretary of the R.R.W.U. and vice- 
president of the T.U.C., said that the policy of the T.U.C. on fragmentation 
“is that no job, whatever it may be, should be such that it becomes a 
racial job”. It was the T.U.C.’s policy to oppose fragmentation of jobs 
unless fully supported by evidence of improving productivity and effi- 
ciency. No jobs should be purely African or purely European. “We do 
not think the European can continue to be purely a supervisor of 
Africans.” . 
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Mr. W. J. Harper, the Southern Rhodesian territorial president of the 
Dominion Party, said later: “Since THERE WAS no future for European 
permanency in the Federation if the principles of ‘rate for the job’ and 
‘no fragmentation’ were set aside . . . the Party was pleased to hear the 
Railway Workers’ Union was standing by the principles. Let us make no 
bones about it, these principles were designed to protect the European 
from unscrupulous use of ‘cheap’ African labour. There is nothing to be 
ashamed of in this, if one accepted that Europeans must remain here and 
that immigrants are necessary for that purpose—and we cannot hope to 
populate this country with European immigrants of managerial status and 
wealth only. Partnership, on the other hand—or so far as it has mani- 
fested itself—is the antithesis of encouragement of European immigra- 
tion, since under ‘multi-racialism’ there will inevitably be the elimination 
of the European, as the railways could not be expected to remain a White 
oasis of labour in a country gradually passing into the hands of a majority 
Black electorate. The R.R.W.U. probably realizes that the Government 
has already shown its hand in having ‘two rates for the vote’—I refer to 
devalued standards of franchise on the special roll; and further that such 
electoral rates for the vote were adopted in their entirety.” 

The Southern Rhodesian Minister of Labour, Mr. A. E. Abrahamson, 
said . . . that while there was 1-1 per cent increase in the number of 
Africans in employment in 1958 over the figure of 1956, there was a 13-4 
per cent increase in the number of Non-Africans. However, the increase in 
the national wage bill between 1956 and 1958 wasidentical for both African 
and Non-African—£15-7 million. The African national wage bill rose 
from £33-8 million in 1956 to £49-5 million in 1958 and the Non-African 
from £70-1 million to £85-8 million. 

In 1951 there were 530,000 Africans employed in Southern Rhodesia. 
This had risen to 609,000 in 1956 and 616,000 in 1958. In relation to this, 
there were about 72,000 Non-Africans employed in 1956 and 82,000 in 
1958. (Federation Newsletter, October 16.) 


University Grant 


The United Kingdom Government has made a further grant of 
£1,400,000 to the University College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, bringing 
the total to £2,857,000. The Principal, Dr. W. Adams, said that though the 
grant would not enable them to start on a Medical School or Department 
of Engineering, it would help in the extension of the Science and Arts 
buildings and also Halls of Residence. (Rhodesia Herald, October 22.) 


Political and Economic Situations 

Sir Ronald Prain, chairman of the Rhodesian Selection Trust group of 
companies, said partnership in government appears to have made quicker 
strides in Northern Rhodesia than in the other territories. . . . “I do not 
believe that the solution to Nyasaland’s problems will depend entirely on 
economic aid. Many people appear to hold the view that the Federation’s 
problems can be overcome by the rapid development of economic activity. 
I do not think that this view is altogether sound. I am the first to agree that 
the Federation’s problems can be greatly assisted by such economic 
development and in fact without such development the problems would be 
greatly magnified. But that economic development alone will prevent the 
emergence of political problems has been amply demonstrated in other 
African territories to be a fallacy. It is clear that to African eyes political 
and social advances are just as important as economic advances, if not 
more so, and it is in my opinion therefore essential in the current environ- 
ment of Africa that political development in all three territories should not 
lag too much behind economic development. . . . 

“In Southern Rhodesia . . . the position is largely influenced by the 
existence of a relatively large, permanently established, European com- 
munity. The legislature is entirely European, a situation which appears 
inconsistent with Southern Rhodesia’s position as the leading territory of 
what is a multi-racial Federation. Some of the laws, too, such as the Land 
Apportionment Act, would appear to require urgent and drastic alteration 
if confidence is to be restored among the African population in the real 


intentions of the European minority to implement partnership in a sense _ 


which will be understandable to Africans. 
“The Federation as a whole cannot be said to have had a happy year 
and undoubtedly it faces difficult problems. As a result of the troubles 
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earlier in the year some African leaders are still held in custody and no 
country can feel, while this state of affairs lasts, that it can be said to have 
yet solved the problems of a multi-racial community. Surrounded as it is 
by countries where either the interests of the European population or the 
interests of the African population are dominant, the Federation is the 
one country which is founded on the concept of partnership between the 
races. Political and economic power is still almost entirely in the hands of 
Europeans, who represent just under 4 per cent of the total population. 
The Africans are constantly pressing for a much greater measure of 
political and economic power and there is no doubt in my mind that they 
will eventually achieve this. What is vital for the future of the terzitories 
is the means by which they attain their goal. It is in my opinion of the ut- 
most importance that they should do so with the goodwill of the European 
population. The Europeans deceive themselves if they close their eyes to 
what is happening in the rest of Africa; and the Africans deceive thernselves 
if they fail to realize that progress is linked with hard work and increased 
productivity. 

“It is encouraging, however, that the events of this year do not appear 
to have hardened European opinion but rather the opposite. The political 
future of the European population is closely bound up with the realistic 
appreciation of the facts of life of Africa in 1959; while in the economic 
field the future development of the country will depend to a great extent 
on the continued and rapid growth of an internal market based on an 
increasing African purchasing power, which will come about as a result of 
economic and industrial advancement. Both these will demand sacrifices 
on the part of the European population, the elimination of discrimination 
and the abandonment of restrictive practices based on a tradition which is 
now obsolete. 

“Our group of companies is politically independent but we have special 
responsibilities arising from the fact that we operate in a multi-racial 
society and that our employees include both European and African 
workers. We support the concept of federation and believe that Africans 
in each territory will come increasingly to realize that their long-term 
interests will best be served by accepting this concept too, though this 
process of realization will depend to a major degree on the extent to which 
the European population is ready to prove to Africans that this is so in 
practice as well as in theory.” 


EAST AFRICA 
Ethiopia 


Ethiopia and Africa 
EMPEROR HAILE SELASSIE, in his speech from the throne at the opening 
of the Ethiopian Parliament on the twenty-ninth anniversary of his 
coronation, declared that Ethiopia had a duty to fulfil towards her African 
brethren struggling for freedom and independence, and that she would aid 
in building “an indestructible unity of African peoples”. 

Ethiopia, he said, had many unsolved internal development problems 
but did not possess the means of solving them. For this reason he had been 
seeking financial aid abroad and he mentioned especially the 400 million 
rouble Russian loan which he said was “so generously offered by the great 
and friendly Union of Soviet Socialist Republics” .* 


German Aid 


Western Germany is guaranteeing £2,500,000 in credits for develop- 
ment projects plus another £125,000 from the allocation to aid 
underdeveloped countries. This will be used for a leprosy hospital, a 
topographical institute and one other hospital. 

Other economic development plans include the establishment of a 
paper industry based on eucalyptus wood, development of an oil seed 
industry, extensive irrigation and the construction of a bridge over the 
Nile. . 
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German mining experts are expected in Ethiopia. (S.A. Star, September 
17.) 


Kenya 


New Proposals for Land 


NEw proposals have been published’ for a land policy which will ensure 
that the determining considerations governing the ownership or occupation 


of land in the Highlands will be those of the economic use of land, sound 


agricultural development, and good husbandry only, and not race. The 
declared objective of the Government is the progressive disappearance of 
racial land barriers. 

At present under the Kenya (Highlands) Order in Council, 1939, the 
Governor is required to consult the Highlands Board and seek its advice 
on all matters relating to the disposition of land within the Highlands. . . . 
The Highlands Board consists of the Chief Secretary as president, the 
Commissioner of Lands as vice-president, four European Elected Members 
of the Legislative Council appointed by a majority of the European 
Elected Members, and one person nominated by the Governor... . 
Although many of the matters referred for the advice of the Board have 
concerned proposed transfers of land from Europeans to Non-Europeans, 
transfers of shares in companies holding land from Europeans to Non- 
Europeans, and the use of land involving occupation by Non-Europeans 
(other than farm labourers), for example, for community and religious 
centres, the Board has also advised the Governor to withhold his consent 
to suspected speculative transactions in land between parties of the same 
race. 

“In considering such matters the Board has frequently been confronted 
with transactions with racial implications, and in most, though not in all, 
cases this factor has weighed heavily in the formulation of its advice to the 
Governor. While the Governor is not bound by law to accept the advice 
submitted by the Highlands Board, unless its consent is required in respect 
of matters specifically prescribed by law, it will be apparent that if the 
Governor rejects that advice his decision in a particular case will be re- 
garded as indicative of a change in the Board’s policy, pursued up to that 
time, of the reservation of land in the Highlands for European ownership 
and occupation.” 

Under the new proposals agricultural leaseholds of 999 years will be 
convertible into freeholds: control will still be exercised over subdivision 
of land and land transactions, but the Highlands Board will cease to exist 
and new bodies at central, regional and divisional levels will be formed. 

A Central Land Advisory Board will be responsible for advising the 
Governor on the overall land policy to be applied throughout the Colony. 
It will not be concerned with the individual land transactions examined by 
the divisional and regional boards, except in so far as its advice, or that of 
certain of its members may be sought by the Governor in respect of ap- 
peals made to him. An application for consent to a land transaction will 
be considered in the first instance by a divisional board, which will have 
power to give or refuse its consent for certain specified reasons, which 
would not include power to refuse consent to a transaction on the ground 
of the race of the proposed transferee. Appeal against a refusal by a divi- 
sional board will lie to a regional board, whose decision will be final in all 
cases except where the transaction is between persons of different races, 
when there will be a final right of appeal to the Governor. . . . 

A Divisional Board will be composed of a District Commissioner and 
an agricultural or veterinary officer, with seven other persons appointed by 
the Minister for Lands and selected from a panel of twelve names sub- 
mitted by the agricultural committee or committees functioning in the 
area of jurisdiction of the Board, after consultation with their sub- 
committee. The Divisional Board can refuse to give consent for a land 
transaction when in its opinion (1) \the applicant already has sufficient 
land or interest therein; or (2) the area of land is such as to be unlikely to 
prove economic for the intended purpose; or (3) the terms and conditions 
of the proposed transaction are onerous; or (4) the information before the 
Board, including any proposals for development submitted by the appli- 
cant, indicates that the proposed transferee is unlikely, for any reason, to 
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be a good farmer of the holding. Giving of consent will be final and 
absolute, and no appeal, for example by a third party, will be possible. 
An appeal will lie to a regional board appointed by the Minister for Lands 
in his discretion and seven persons appointed by him from a panel sub- 
mitted by the Board of Agriculture of twelve names of persons acquainted 
with conditions in the area of jurisdiction of the Board. The decision of a 
regional board will be final and conclusive, save in cases where the parties 
to a proposed transaction are of different races, when there will be an 
appeal to the Governor. 

If a landowner wishes to transfer his freehold interest to a person of 
another race, he will have first to obtain consent through the control 
machinery already described. The proposed transaction will then be con- 
sidered by a Land Trust Corporation. Its members, nominated by the 
Governor, will consist of a chairman, who will be a Government official, 
two European constituency Elected Members, and two Europeans, one 
African and one Asian who are not members of the Public Service. It will 
be empowered to approve an inter-racial transfer of freehold only by 
unanimous decision. 

Where such unanimity is absent, the Corporation will be required, as an 
alternative and subject to the agreement of the parties concerned, to 
accept a conveyance of the freehold title to itself, and thereafter to grant a 
999-year lease, at a peppercorn rental, to the intended purchaser, the neces- 
sary payment for the land being made by the purchaser to the vendor. The 
Corporation will thus become the repository of the freehold interest in such 
cases and will itself be the lessor in law. In the absence, therefore, of the 
unanimous approval of the members of the Corporation, a transfer of 
freehold from a person of one race to a person of another race will not be 
possible. 

A lease of land by a person of another race will not be examined by or 
require the consent of the Land Trust Corporation, but will be examined 
by divisional boards, and regional boards if necessary, in the manner 
described. 

In the Native lands, where the Native Lands Trust Ordinance applies, 
the Native Lands Trust Board will retain its present powers, and in the 
area to which the Native Lands Registration Ordinance, 1959, applies, 
the Board will become the owner of land registered in its name and the 
ultimate body to which registered land without an owner will escheat. The 
Board, will, however, be reconstituted to consist of a chairman who would 
be a Government official, two African Constituency Elected Members and 
two Africans, one European and one Asian who are not members of the 
Public Service, all nominated by the Governor. 

The city of Nairobi, municipalities, townships and trading centres are 
specifically excluded from the Highlands. Although the proposals set out 
in the Sessional Paper are primarily concerned with agricultural land, it 
considers also land used for non-agricultural purposes in the Highlands. 
Transactions in non-agricultural land in the Highlands will not be subject 
to the proposed control machinery. 

Since June 1, 1958, all new grants of land in municipalities, townships, 
and trading centres contain a condition that the grantee shall not impose a 
restriction against ownership or occupation by members of any particular 
race. The removal of control from transactions in non-agricultural land will 
mean that the only remaining deterrent to free inter-racial transfers will be 
that provided by the existence of a restrictive covenant or condition im- 
posed between private persons. 

Legislation to render unenforceable existing racially restrictive cove- 
nants or conditions will not be introduced. It is not, however, the inten- 
tion of the Government to enforce any racially restrictive covenant or 
condition imposed by it in any grant or lease of Crown land, or to which 
it may otherwise have become a party; but neither will the Government 
interfere with the enforcement of any such benefit thereof, whether by 
virtue of a building scheme or otherwise, in cases in which the Government 
is also a party to that covenant or conditions. 

Government proposes, however, to take steps to prevent the effective 
imposition of racially restrictive covenants or conditions by private persons 
in future. A definition of good husbandry, based upon that in the United 
Kingdom Agricultural Act, 1947, will be included in legislation. 

The African parliamentary group led by Dr. Kiano and Mr. Mboya, 
after a meeting in Nairobi with ten of the fourteen district political 
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associations which support it, gave five grounds for rejecting the plan: it 
did not address itself to the “original injustice done to the African people 
—i.e. the taking away of their land for European settlement”; it did not 
deal with the acute problem of landlessness and overcrowding in the 
African areas; it sought to entrench the position of the European settlers; 
it jeopardized the African position over land in the African reserves—the 
Government had explained it would also encourage the opening up of 
African land; and it left the door open for the continued entry into Kenya 
of new White settlers. (The Times, November 7.) 

Mr. L. R. M. Welwood, chairman of the recently formed Society of 
Kenya, called for the withdrawal of the sessional paper for further con- 
sideration, “in order to give the inhabitants of the European Highlands 
time to give evidence on its implications”. 

The Society’s statement said: “Kenya is not at present a country where 
leases to Africans by individual European landlords can produce anything 
but disaster and racial friction. If leases are not freely given the Africans 
will feel they have been deceived, but if many are granted European farm- 
ing standards will be most gravely endangered.” It suggests that leases of 
land purchased by the Government in certain areas and controlled by 
boards might be possible. (The Times, October 30.) 

The chairman of the United Party, Mr. A. T. Culwick, said: “A great 
many of us are perfectly prepared to see the principle of Africans farming 
in the Highlands, but we demand it as our right to say who those Africans 
shall be and how many.” (The Times, October 28.) 

Group Captain Leslie Briggs, leader of Kenya United Party, said that 
all European Elected Members of the Legislative Council should resign 
and seek the guidance of the electorate in face of the “greatest crisis, so 
far as the European community is concerned,” since European settlement 
began. The new land proposals amounted to “complete betrayal” of the 
European community. (Guardian, October 17.) 

Mr. D. T. Arap Moi, chairman of the African Elected Members 
Organization, described the plan as “the most calamitous document that 
could ever have been drawn up by any responsible Government” and 
claimed that it would exclude Africans perpetually from the Highlands. 
Any Government land policy which did not aim at the acquisition of land 
in the Highlands for resettlement of the thousands of African landless was 
“entirely unacceptable” to Africans. The Government should take a more 
realistic step to satisfy African land hunger. (The Times, October 16.) 

Air Commodore E. L. Howard-Williams, who owes allegiance to neither 
of the major European groups, claimed that British pledges made to 
Kenya’s European farmers over the past fifty years have been betrayed. 
These pledges were tenable, and if necessary he could contest the issue in 
the Supreme Court and take it to the Privy Council. (The Times, 
October 16.) 


The Guardian (October 14) described the proposals as a “fine concep- 
tion” which accorded “with the outlook of the East Africa Royal Com- 
mission’s report, which has been too long neglected. It recognizes a new 
and most important factor, the emergence of the skilled African farmer. It 
gives a gleam of hope to Asians, too, hitherto practically barred from any 
chance of farming. It may be the beginning of immense changes. Yet it must 
be recognized that it is a modest beginning. Its effectiveness will depend 
wholly on the willingness of landowners in the Highlands to sell or lease 
land to Non-European farmers.” 


The Times (October 14) pointed out that even before his resignation 
Mr. Michael Blundell made it clear that he believed that the opening up of 
European farmland to all races must come. In its statement of policy his 
Party said that land in Kenya “should be regarded as an economic asset 
available for any individual to develop and not as a tribal or racial 
reserve”. 


The Guardian (October 23) added: “The introduction of African 
farmers into the Highlands will need financing as well as legalizing. Sup- 
pose that a European farmer sells or leases 200 acres in seven or eight 
holdings. To turn these over to intensive cultivation will call for a good 
deal of capital, over and above the purchase price. The Government’s 
sessional paper does not go into this; no doubt it has been reckoned on. 
But at the best, the scheme is unlikely to absorb all the men lacking land 
today.” 
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East Africa and Rhodesia (October 22) said the Kenya Government 
were doing the right thing the wrong way: “Kenya's settlers are not so 
obtuse that they could not have been persuaded that change was inexor- 
able. . . . It would have been so easy to invite the farmers to face the fact 
that Kenya, which has now some 6 million Africans, will have double the 
number in twenty-five years hence and perhaps 25 million fifty years hence 
(when their children will still be active) and that there are rather fewer than 
5,000 Europeans now engaged in farming in the Highlands (out of a total 
European population in the Colony of about 65,000). How could the 
present land barriers be maintained in perpetuity in such circumstances.” 


After the Emergency 

Mr. Iain Macleod, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, and Sir 
Patrick Renison, Governor of Kenya, announced on November 10, that 
the emergency was coming to an end. All the remaining emergency regula- 
tions will be revoked. 

Mr. Macleod said that of the emergency powers the most stringent was 
that to detain persons without trial. He continued: “The Governor has 

. . announced his intention, by the exercise of his prerogative powers, to 
release from imprisonment during the next six weeks all those, numbering 
about 2,500 people, who have committed offences connected with the 
emergency on both sides. About 120 of these are deeply imbued with 
Mau Mau, including sixteen convicted murderers, and they will be de- 
tained but will become eligible for rehabilitation and in due course for 
release.” 

Mr. Macleod also said that Jomo Kenyatta would not be affected by 
the change. He served a sentence and was then restricted by order of the 
Governor on the recommendation of the convicting court; he is therefore 
held under ordinary, not emergency powers. Four others are similarly 
held. 

Two new Bills are to be passed to maintain certain special measures 
still considered necessary. 


Public Security Bill 


Under this Bill the Governor may, after giving due public notice, take 
such measures for the preservation of public security as appear to be strictly 
required by the exigencies of the situation, said Mr. Macleod. “This Bill 
seeks to meet the problem . . . of putting reasonable and flexible powers 
in the hands of a Governor to deal with abnormal conditions threatening 
security which do not justify the use of the sledge-hammer of the Emer- 
gency Powers Order-in-Council.” 

The Governor will use this legislation to maintain a stricter control 
than exists in permanent law over public meetings, and over the registration 
of political associations. 


The Detained and Restricted Persons Bill 


Mr. Macleod said this Bill would enable rehabilitation to continue 
while at the same time maintaining the necessary controls over those who 
still remain “unreconciled and unacceptable to their own people”. 

The Bill will be restricted to persons now under control and to listed 
fugitives still at large. 

The following are the figures of the four classes of persons affected: 


Detained 917 
Restricted ... aaa a 551 
Convicts... re 2% oes “a 141 
Minor offenders, etc. 2,300 


Three hundred of those detained will be released by the end of the year; 
about 210 of those restricted will be released; 122 convicts will be added to 
the detainees and be available at once for the ordinary processes of re- 
habilitation leading to release; and nineteen convicts will be released. 
(The Times, November 11.) 


An editorial comment in The Times (November 11) said: “Mr. Macleod 
has taken a brave but calculated risk in lifting the Emergency Powers in 
Kenya. Few will dispute the necessity, for the emergency has been the 
biggest single obstacle to effective constitutional advance since it was 
declared seven years ago.” 








The Guardian (November 11) said: “The Public Security Law will be 
sufficiently flexible to allow more freedom of political association than is 
allowed at present while enabling the Governor to stop the growth of any 
movement which looks like causing trouble. A great deal will depend on 
how this law is administered. A great deal will depend on the extent to 
which the Left wing in African politics, in particular Mr. Mboya, are pre- 
pared to accept the new policy for what it is: a genuine attempt to clean 
up and start afresh after the years of turmoil. . . . Although the Govern- 
ment will retain important powers to restrict political meetings and the 
right of political association, it is sacrificing two almost equally important 
ones—the powers to ban publications and license printing presses. Two of 
the most odious regulations, allowing detention without trial and the 
exaction of communal labour, will go into abeyance.” 


The Observer (November 15) described the decision to end the emer- 
gency as “wise and timely”, but added, “The method by which Mr. 
Macleod seeks to implement the conclusion of an unpleasant period in 
Kenya’s history is highly questionable. 

“The proposed Detained and Restricted Persons Bill, under which a 
few remaining Mau Mau are to be kept in custody, will be short-lived, 
since it provides for the rehabilitation of those men and their ultimate return 
to normal life. But the same cannot be said of the Public Security Bill, 
under which the Governor will maintain a stricter control over public 
meetings and over the registration of political parties. It is surely wrong 
that this Bill, which endows the Governor with emergency powers at a 
time when the emergency is declared to be over, should apparently be 
intended to form part of the permanent statute law in Kenya . . . it is not 
right that an executive officer should be able to restrict political discussion 
in this way. The Governor should be required to justify the exercise of any 
such powers before the courts. If this is not done, Mr. Macleod will have 
introduced a dangerous restriction of liberty into the laws of Kenya, while 
appearing to be inaugurating a more liberal epoch.” 


The Economist (November 14) said: “Mr. Macleod is right in deciding 
that Jomo Kenyatta could not be returned to Kikuyu society without 
breaking solemn pledges to loyalists and risking new vendettas. A close 
watch will need to be kept on the Governor’s power to continue to 
exercise contiols on political activities—on the registration of political 
parties, the holding of political meetings and so on. Mr. Mboya, it seems, 
will still not have the right (which his African rivals in the Kenya National 
Party now have) to organize on a colony-wide basis; nor will he be able 
to organize mass public meetings, unless specially licensed. This naturally 
modifies his enthusiasm for the amnesty and the general de-restriction of 
Kikuyu life. But he will now be able to publish again the types of party 
news-sheets that were previously banned, such as Uhuru, subject only to 
the normal laws of libel. He and his colleagues of the Kenya Independence 
Movement have inevitably gained most from the lifting of the emergency 
in practical political terms; it remains to be seen how he will use this greater 
freedom of action against the slightly more moderate African Elected 
Members and against Mr. Blundell’s multi-racial New Kenya Party, which 
has now come out frankly against a ‘one man, one vote’ franchise and in 
favour of extensive racial safeguards.” 


In Nairobi, Dr. J. G. Kiano, chairman of the parliamentary group of 
the Kenya Independence Movement, said there would be rejoicing in 
Central Province that passbooks and movement passes were to go. But he 
described the Public Security and Detained Persons Bills as “strong-arm 
measures” which would not enhance peace but would be a new source of 
irritation. 

Dr. Kiano also said that while he appreciated the Governor’s act of 
grace he believed the ending of the emergency would not be complete in 
the eyes of Africans so long as anyone was detained. ‘Until Jomo Kenyatta 
and the others are released we shall consider today’s announcement as 
only a partial ending of the emergency.” 

Mr. Michael Blundell, leader of the New Kenya Group, gave a general 
welcome to the proposals. He thought people would understand the act of 
grace but would need to be satisfied that in carrying out its policy of 
individual rehabilitation, especially of convicted murderers, the Govern- 
ment would not be influenced, for political reasons or by outside pressures, 





in judging the state any individual had reached in the progress to freedom. 

Group-Captain L. R. Briggs, leader of the Right wing United Party, 
commented that he was glad to see that the Government had fulfilled its 
undertaking that the emergency regulations would not be removed until 
permament legislation had been introduced. Referring to the act of grace, 
he said there were grave dangers in releasing a considerable number of 
“trained thugs” into society unless there was employment for them. (The 
Times, November 11.) 


No Longer Hola 


Hola camp has been renamed Galole. Galole is a tiny Native village 
near the camp. The renaming instruction, issued by the Coast Provincial 
Commissioner’s office, said that the Tana River irrigation scheme, on 
which Hola detainees were put to work, would now be called “the Tana 
settlement”’. (Guardian, October 7.) 


Rival T.U.C. 


The former deputy general secretary of the Kenya Federation of 
Labour, Mr. A. A. Ochwada, submitted an application to the Kenya 
Registrar of Societies for the registration of a rival trades union congress. 
He claimed that the fact that his own union, the Building Workers’ Union, 
had decided to follow him in his breakaway from the K.F.L. was proof 
“that the union as a whole was fed up with the unreliable manner in which 
the general secretary of the K.F.L., Mr. T. J. Mboya, and the general 
council had been handling K.F.L. affairs”. (Uganda Argus, October 2.) 


Dispute Over Pyrethrum 


Because disputes between the Pyrethrum Board and the East African 
Extract Corporation were damaging the general interests of the Colony 
and the particular interests of the pyrethrum industry, the Government 
introduced new proposals to reconstitute the Pyrethrum Board and to 
allocate the crop for processing in fixed proportions between the rival 
bodies. 

European farmers attacked the proposals as giving a private company a 
profit of between £40,000 and £50,000 a year and said the Minister of 
Agriculture was throwing away £200,000 worth of growers’ money. The 
East African Standard (October 9) described this as exaggerated. 

About 500 European farmers at Nakuru after hearing Mr. B. McKenzie, 
Minister of Agriculture, and the Chief Secretary, Mr. W. Coutts, passed a 
resolution demanding the resignation of Mr. McKenzie—there were only 
twenty-two votes against. Other resolutions expressed confidence in the 
Pyrethrum Board and called for the withdrawal of the sessional paper on 
the pyrethrum industry. (The Times, October 15.) 


The Challenge of ‘‘New Kenya”’ 


The New Kenya Party issued a policy statement which said inter alia: 
The New Kenya Group will oppose any policy based on an authoritarian 
concept, whether Communism or any other form of dictatorship. The 
objects of policy shall be to raise the standards of the less advanced towards 
the level of those of the more advanced, and increasingly to provide equality 
of opportunity for all citizens. All inhabitants of Kenya, regardless of 
origin, shall be entitled to representation in accordance with their ability to 
appreciate and discharge their civil responsibilities. 

The application of “undiluted democracy”, through the premature 
introduction of a system of universal suffrage on a common electoral roll 
for all the people of Kenya, would lead rapidly to chaos or dictatorship, to 
a complete loss of individual security and freedom. We reject this course 
unreservedly. Our approach lies firstly through the progressive extension 
of democracy in accordance with the capacity of the people and secondly 
through the adoption of active measures to fit an ever-increasing propor- 
tion of our population for the exercise of democratic responsibility. 

The inherent political problem of Kenya lies in the wide gulf between 
the living and cultural standards of the well-to-do and those of the poorer 
majority; but the usual historical economic conflict is in our case exacer- 
bated by race. The only solution is vigorously to tackle the basic problem 
of low living standards, so that there may rapidly emerge from the poorer 
majority people having similar interests and similar ideals to those 
economically more advanced. We advocate the allocation of considerable 





financial resources to enable such people to be trained, and, where de- 
serving, financed, for entry into commerce, industry, improved farming 
and the professions. 

Without the continued help and support of Great Britain through the 
colonial system, until such time as the condition of self-government, in 
which all the peoples can take their proper part, can be seen to exist, the 
necessary confidence for the investment of capital essential to our further 
economic expansion is unlikely to be engendered. This establishment of 
confidence is of paramount importance. 

There is a demand from a section of the people of all communities for 
high-standard non-racial schools, to which those who so wish may send 
their children. This need should progressively be met by the provision by 
Government or with full Government support of adequate facilities for a 
high standard of education at all stages for boys and girls on a non-racial 
basis. The New Kenya Group, in consultation with other interested parties, 
has made progress towards meeting this need in plans now well advanced 
for a private boys’ secondary schoo! of this nature. 

The cultural, religious and linguistic differences between the various 
communities are at present too wide to make the idea of universal non- 
racial education generally acceptable. Hence there is no intention of alter- 
ing in any way the present system whereby parents are free to send their 
children to schools of their own community. 

There should be a steady and intentional development towards respon- 
sible self-government. Until such times as all races are ready, in their 
attitude each to the other, for the adoption of a representative parliamen- 
tary system suitable for Kenya, and thus have become capable of working 
such a system, the responsibility of H.M. Government must be main- 
tained. 

When the time comes to move from the status of a dependent Colony 
to responsible government, it must be accepted that the executive will 
continue to be controlled by responsible people who, although they must 
be representative of all Kenyans, will not be chosen by racial proportions. 
Meantime the Council of Ministers should continue to include members 
of all major communities, though there should be some flexibility. The 
executive should be as far as possible composed of persons belonging to 
Kenya; nevertheless, certain key Ministries such as Finance, Defence and 
Internal Security, and Legal Affairs, in addition to office of Chief Secre- 
tary, should for the time being remain Colonial Office appointments. The 
number of Ministers should be reduced. (East Africa and Rhodesia, 
November 12.) 


Rail Strike 


A railway strike which arose over complaints about Mr. A. B. 
McElnay, a European building supervisor, and the demand, rejected by 
the management, for an inquiry into these complaints, has resulted in 
23,000 men coming out. 

The Kenya Railway African Union has also made demands for the 
revision of grading and responsibility, higher minimum wages, better 
housing, a 40-hour week, Africanization of railway services and a com- 
mission of inquiry. 

A spokesman for the management said that the wage increase would 
involve the administration in an additional annual expenditure of £2 
million. Present working hours are forty-eight a week for shift workers and 
forty-five for those on heavy duties. 

The Union insisted it would not come to terms until Mr. McEInay is 
dismissed. The management has refused to remove him from his post, 
although it is prepared to meet the strikers to find a basis for agreement. 

The Governor, Sir Patrick Renison, rejected a request from Mr. Tom 
Mboya, the Kenya Federation of Labour's general secretary, that he 
should intervene. He said: “‘I do not think that we shall build up sound 
trade unionism and good industrial relations if trade unionists expect the 
Governor or the chairman of the East Africa High Commission to inter- 
vene in industrial disputes which should be settled by the normal machinery 
of negotiation. Moreover, I am informed that in the past two days an 
entirely new cause of dispute has been notified about which it would 
clearly be proper to negotiate before strike action could be considered 
justified.” (East Africa and Rhodesia, November 26.) 

The Times (November 27) reported that the general manager of the 
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East African Railways and Harbours had pointed out to the union that 
none of the complaints against the supervisor had been proved and he 
made it clear that he considered there was no justification for the super- 
intendent’s removal or transfer. He also told the union that under 
colonial regulations it is laid down that the Governor should not remove 
any Civil Servant from his post unless criminal proceedings are to be taken 
against him or there is a prima facie case for dismissal. 


The Observer (November 29) reported that the strike had been called 
off. 


The Political Scene’ 

The Kenya National Party has announced that the Party executive has 
been reshuffled, all the office bearers being now African Elected Members; 
that two of its leading Asian members have been asked to leave the Party, 
and that another has resigned voluntarily. 

The Economist (November 28) commented: “This means that Mr. 
Muliro and Mr. Arap Moi have had virtually to adopt Mr. Mboya’s and 
Dr. Kiano’s policy—which is adult suffrage on a common roll and self- 
government (if not independence) in 1960. This is bitter news for Mr. 
Macleod and Sir Patrick Renison, the new Governor. With whom are they 
now to negotiate? The Kenya National Party was their main Black hope, 
but even its degree of moderation and interracial co-operation is fading. 
It is painfully plain that Mr. Blundell's New Kenya Party, an intendedly 
multi-racial party under European leadership, is not offering a policy that 
could be implemented in the 1960 Conference without a violent African 
reaction. .. . 

“It is therefore useless for the New Kenya Party to campaign on vague 
proposals for qualified franchises at this stage; there are unhappy signs 
that more and more Kenya Europeans, realizing this, are beginning to 
listen to Group Captain Briggs’s siren call for a ‘united White front’ in 
London. 

“The racial gulf has yawned wide again. It has done so at a time when 
the Kenyan railway strike has been proving a fairly impressive test of 
African solidarity—and strikers are out mainly on racial grounds. Mr. 
Macleod should inquire into the follies of the local administration which 
have driven men like Muliro and Ngala back into the arms of Mboya and 
Odinga. But it is now late in the day.” % 

The African Elected Members have announced that the differences 
amongst them have been resolved and a common policy arrived at to be 
presented to the constitutional conference. (East Africa and Rhodesia, 
November 26.) 


Somalia 
Closer Union 


THE Prime Minister of Somalia, the Hon. Abdullahi Esa, said that his 
Government supported a closer union between Somalia and the Somali- 
land Protectorate. As a preliminary it was intended to open negotiations 
for the removal of restrictions on the free movement of Somali people 
between the two territories. He was talking in the presence of a delegation 
from Somaliland who had come to visit the Trade Fair at Mogadishu. 

During 1958 the balance of trade between Somalia and Somaliland was 
in the Protectorate’s favour, Somalia imported £53,267 worth of Pro- 
tectorate goods and exported £46,955 worth of goods. 


Somaliland, British 


Problem of ‘‘Somalization’’ 


Tue Acting Chief Secretary, Mr. G. C. Lawrence, said in the Advisory 
Council that the speed-up in Somalization produced three main problems. 

(a) The general problem of how to ensure that the maximum number of 
Somalis are placed in positions at all levels in the Civil Service in the 
shortest possible time; 
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(b) The detailed organization and arrangements for getting Somalis into 
senior posts, and 

(c) The terms and conditions to be applied to expatriate Civil Servants, 
since many will be adversely affected by the plan. 

On behalf of the Hargeisa officials, Mr. Mohamed Samater pressed for 
the appointment of understudies for all policy-making posts. The motion 
“That this Council is not satisfied with the pace of Somalization” was 
carried unanimously. 

Acting Chief Secretary said that Government did not intend to appoint 
a Somali “Speaker” for the Legislative Council because it was the normal 
practice for members to elect one of themselves to this office. However, as 
members of next year’s Council would have had little experience of parlia- 
mentary procedure it was proposed to appoint an expatriate officer to act 
as Speaker until members had gained the necessary experience. A Deputy 
Speaker is to be elected by members of next year’s Council and he will take 
the chair in the absence of Speaker. The Government published a White 
Paper on Somalization together with a list of supernumerary or under- 
study posts which are being created immediately. The supernumerary posts 
are: Assistant Director of Education; Assistant Director of Public Works; 
Assistant Postmaster-General; two Superintendents of Police: Superin- 
tendent of Posts; Senior Mechanical Foreman Cashier; Examiner of 
Accounts. (Somaliland News, September 28 and October 19.) 


Somaliland, French 


New Projects 


M. Jacques ComPaAIN, Governor of French Somaliland, said that he had 
obtained a sum on credit for water investigations. He added that these 
would be carried out by the most up-to-date methods and would begin 
shortly in the area between Djibouti and Loyada and in the Hanle 
Plain. He said that as a result of these investigations, large areas would 
be able to be cultivated. The Central Bank had granted a loan of 100 
million francs and a start would be made next year on a building estate 
containing 200 houses. He had also obtained permission from the Minister 
for Overseas Territories for a geological research mission to come to 
French Somaliland next year. This mission would carry out prospecting 
work all over the territory and would be entirely financed from France. 
(Somaliland News, November 2.) 


Attitude to Federation 


Anthony Mann, Daily Telegraph Special Correspondent, wrote (Novem- 
ber 26): “Any suggestion that the French Somali coast will form part in 
the foreseeable future of a Pan-Somali state or federation of states is un- 
realistic and doomed to disappointment. If the French were disposed to 
walk out of the territory, which they are not, Djibouti and its hinterland 
would immediately be seized by Ethiopia to which it is vital that the port 
should be in friendly hands. . . . 

“The lifeblood of the Somali coast today is in the traffic of Djibouti 
port. . . . The situations of the United Nations Trusteeship Territory of 
Italian Somalia, and of British Somaliland, which may form some kind of 
Somali federation in about two years, are different from that of the French 
Somali coast, known as C.F.S. The principal difference is that the two 
former are inhabited entirely by Somalis, while in the C.F.S. the Somalis 
are an important minority. . . . 

“General de Gaulle made it abundantly plain in a speech delivered in 
Djibouti in July that France sees no reason for leaving the C.F.S. at 
present. In saying so he was fortified by the referendum of September 1958 
in which 75 per cent of the adult inhabitants voted for continued attach- 
ment to France. Afterwards twenty-seven out of thirty-two members of 
the elected Djibouti Assembly voted to become an ‘overseas territory of the 
Republic’... 

“Although it has not the same importance from the viewpoint of the 
fighting Services, Djibouti has in many ways a similar significance for 
France that Aden has for Britain. Despite the annual financial burden, it 
is only logical that the French are unreceptive to the suggestion that they 
should give up this important port and bunkering station dominating 
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(with the British island of Perim) the Bab el Mandeb exit of the Red Sea 
with the result of almost certain civil war and probably annexation by 
Ethiopia. Nor need it be cynically assumed that General de Gaulle was 
merely speaking with his tongue in his cheek when he declared ‘France will 
not turn her back on her human duty here. She still has much to do before 
the men and women of this territory have reached the desired level of 
prosperity and dignity’.” 

Concluding, Anthony Mann pointed out that the population of C.F.S. 
is roughly evenly balanced between two ethnic groups, the largely up- 
country Danakil tribesmen, and the Somalis, the dominant group of whom, 
the Issak, are concentrated in Djibouti. There are also small, but 
economically important, groups of Arabs, Armenians, Greeks and other 
Europeans who are concentrated in Djibouti. 


Sudan 
Agreements With U.A.R. 


THE United Arab Republic and Sudan concluded agreements on the 
sharing of the Nile waters (after construction of the Aswan High Dam), 
and trade, payments, and Customs dues. 

This is also expected to clear the way for the granting by the World 
Bank of a loan to Sudan for the new dam on the Blue Nile at Roseires, 
without which expansion of the Gezira cotton plantations would be 
severely restricted. It will help, too, if Egypt should decide to seek a loan 
from the bank for the second stage of the High Dam, instead of making 
the project a Russian monopoly. 

The agreement provides that from the time the High Dam starts to 
store water (expected to be about 1964) Sudan will be entitled to one-third 
of the total annual flow, instead of one-twelfth as at present. This will 
make her quota 18,500 million cubic metres instead of 4,000 million, and 
Egypt’s 55,500 million, compared with the present 48,000 million. 

Egypt is to pay £E15 million to meet the cost of providing new 
homes and lands for between 60,000 and 70,000 Sudanese living in Wadi 
Halfa and other areas which will be inundated by the waters stretching 
back at least 400 miles from the High Dam. The two States will share the 
costs of Upper Nile projects—such as the proposed Jonglei canal system— 
designed to increase the total annual flow of the Nile. 

The trade agreement is automatically renewable arinually, and pro- 
vides for balanced mutual trade totalling ££10 million. It is nominally 
valid for one century provided the Nile flow remains constant. It has a 
clause, however, saying that water shares can be reviewed if necessary after 
“an adequate period” has elapsed after completion of the High Dam. 

The Times (November 9) described the agreements as “. . . a welcome 
sign that the leaders of both countries are determined to end the polemical 
bickering which has hitherto made nonsense of their fervent protestations 
of goodwill.” It added: “The building of the Aswan Dam in Egypt begins 
on December 28. Before it is‘finished large areas of Sudanese territory will 
be flooded. . . . Politically, the Sudanese Government will benefit 
greatly from successful negotiations over the Nile. Lack of irrigation has 


so far defied the introduction of any scheme for buttressing the country’s 
crumbling economy.” ; 


Tanganyika 


1960 Election 


Tue Governor, Sir Richard Turnbull, opening the new session of the 
Legislative Council said: “Members will be asked in the course of the 
current session to consider legislation designed to provide territory-wide 
elections on a revised basis.” The Legislative Council would be dissolved 
in August 1960, instead of 1962, as would be normal. The Governor con- 
cluded: “The session upon which we are now embarking will be the last 
session of this Council. The year ahead of us is likely to be a momentous 
one, for, apart from constitutional matters and preparations for a general 
election, the Council will have to devote itself to complex and far-reaching 
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issues of economic development. The shape of the development plan will 
depend to a large extent on the recommendations of the World Bank 
survey mission, but we must disabuse ourselves of any idea that some 
magic formula for prosperity is to be presented to us. Our wealth depends 
on the exploitation of our minerals, the improvement of our agriculture, 
our forests and water supplies, the development of communications, and 
equally on the education of our people.” (The Times, October 21.)- 

Mr. Julius K. Nyerere, president of T.A.N.U., and leader of the non- 
official Elected Members of all races in the Legislative Council, said: “We 
want responsible government this year. This demand must be put in the 
perspective of an Africa which is impatient and seeking complete inde- 
pendence from Colonial rule. It is within this perspective and against this 
background that we, the people of Tanganyika, calm, united, without 
petty squabbles amongst ourselves, without religious, tribal or racial 
divisions, without squabbles between chiefs and commoners, are asking 
that we should be granted this year an elected government in which a few 
Civil Servants will still continue to hold certain specified portfolios. 

“This country is bound to become independent. We are anxious to see 
that the process does not create enmity between the people of this country 
and the people of Britain, to whom we want to demonstrate by the methods 
we adopt to reach our independence that we want nothing but lasting 
friendship between our two peoples. We belong to a group of African 
countries commonly referred to as plural societies. In some of these 
countries it is difficult to see how the human problem can be solved and 
man live with man as brother in dignity. We believe that we have demon- 
strated that if we are given a chance to handle our own affairs we may show 
the way. We would like to light a candle, and put it on top of Mount 
Kilimanjaro, which will shine beyond our borders giving hope where there 
was despair, love where there was hate, and dignity where there was 
humiliation. 

“There is to be a general election next September. If that general election 
means the continuation of a Civil Servant’s Government in which we have 
a minor share, we shall be wasting public money. If, on the other hand, the 
general election and the changes contemplated mean the grant of respon- 
sible government my colleagures and I are prepared to ask the country to 
accept in a spirit of goodwill. We earnestly appeal to the Secretary of State 


to remove this uncertainty at once with a clear statement.” (East Africa and 
Rhodesia, November 5.) 


Independence and the Civil Service 


Mr. Nyerere gave more details about his view of the way to indepen- 
dence. He said: “Tanganyika will continue to need the services of ex- 
patriate officers for a long time to come.” He divided expatriate Civil 
Servants into two categories—those who, when independence came, would 
be willing to stay on but who would naturally like to know their conditions 
of service before committing themselves, and those who would be un- 
willing to stay on under self-government. Those in the first category would 
be offered exactly the same terms and conditions as they enjoyed at 
present, and they would be offered compensation from the Tanganyika 
Government if and when the time came for them to be replaced by local 
officers. For the second category there could be no obligation whatsoever 
on the part of an independent Tanganyika Government to pay any com- 
pensation. That was something which must be clearly understood. 

After pointing out that a firm distinction must be made between actual 
independence and responsible government, Mr. Nyerere said that the 
length of the interim period between the introduction of responsible 
government and the granting of final independence would depend on a 
number of things and could not be accurately forecast. “But it rarely, if 
ever, becomes a political issue.” It would be during this time that the 
remaining “nominated” elements in the Legislature would gradually dis- 
appear until the last of the reserved portfolios was handed over and the 


Colonial Office finally relinquished the power of veto vested in the 
Governor. : 


Youth League Conference 


People in Tanganyika were lazy, Mr. Joseph Nyerere told the Tan- ~ 


ganyika African National Union’s Youth League at its Conference in 
Arusha. Mr. Nyerere, who is the brother of the T.A.N.U. president, Mr. 
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Julius Nyerere, compared the territory with Israel, which he visited 
recently and found people working hard to convert semi-desert into pro- 
ductive land. 

The question of whether the League should press for the adoption of 
Swahili as the official language in the Legislative Council was brought up. 
The Conference decided that English should be retained but that Swahili 
should be allowed as a second language. 

The Conference decided that it would press the parent organization, 
T.A.N.U., to devote money to the development of communal farming 
schemes to develop the country economically and to prevent famine. (East 
African Standard, September 25.) 


New Finance Minister 
Sir Ernest Vasey, formerly Finance Minister in Kenya, has been 
appointed Finance Minister for Tanganyika. (Guardian, November 25.) 


Uganda 


Bill to Control Boycotts 

A BILL to enable boycotts to be declared illegal was given a second read- 
ing in the Uganda Legislative Council after the Government had agreed 
to place a time limit on it so that it would expire at the end of 1960. All 
the African representative members opposed the second reading, which 
was carried by twenty-seven votes to eighteen, with two abstentions. A 
boycott of Non-African trade has been going on in Uganda since March. 
(The Times, November 13.) 

The Uganda Government cut this year’s grants to the Kabaka’s 
Government by £250,000 because of the continued loss of Protectorate 
revenue through the boycott in Buganda. Up to the end of August that 
loss was at least £475,000 (Uganda Argus, October 9.) 

The Resident of Buganda, Mr. C. A. L. Richards, sent a letter to the 
Chief Minister in the Kabaka’s Government repeating his comment that 
the Protectorate Government had done everything it could; but one 
difficulty was the general belief that His Highness the Kabaka and the 
Kabaka’s Government were supporting the boycott. He added: “When I 
used the word ‘support’ I intended to indicate that a continued failure, 
over many months, to condemn the boycott itself (as opposed to the 
resulting intimidation and violence) and a failure to call for it to end, had 
led people to think that it was in fact being supported. I am satisfied that 
people have been thinking this; and this being the case, the question of 
apologizing for what I genuinely believe to be so does not arise.” (Uganda 
News, October 27.) 

All remaining curfews were lifted in Buganda because improved con- 
ditions led to a decrease in the number of incidents of violence and 
intimidation arising from the boycott campaign. Police restriction orders 
on twenty Africans were being lifted, but another seventy-four Africans 
remain confined to their own regions. (The Times, November 12.) 


Penal Code Amended 


The Uganda Penal Code Amendment Bill 1959 was considered by the 
Legislative Council. By it the Governor-in-Council can declare a society to 
be unlawful. The aim was to prevent societies which have been declared 
unlawful continuing in existence under the cover of another name. 

The Uganda National Congress condemned the Bill as “utterly evil” 
and “monstrous”. Mr. Abu Mayanja, the secretary-general, said: “This 
is a law which can be abused perhaps without limits. It is dangerous 
enough in any country ruled by the most democratic government. Its 
dangers are multiplied a thousandfold when it is sought to be applied in 
a colonial territory where the Government is not responsible to public 
opinion, and where, because of the aspirations and agitations for national 
independence, the colonial government may find every reason or excuse 
for clamping down upon its opponents.” (Uganda Argus, September 22.) 

The Government declared the societies known as the Uganda Freedom 
Union, the Uganda Underground Movement and the Uganda League to 
be societies dangerous to peace and good order, because the organizers 


were alleged to have played a leading part in advocating a continuance of 
the boycott. 





Mr. Godfrey Binaisa, an advocate in Kampala who had announced 
the formation of the Uganda League, was arrested and sentenced under the 
Deportation Ordinance. He had been subject to an order restricting his 
movements for some time. He has been closely associated with the Uganda 
Freedom Movement and its various successors and has defended several 
of their leading members in court when they have been charged with 
boycott offences or when inquiries have been held under the deportation 
ordinance. (The Times, October 9.) 


Kabaka Appeals to Buganda 


The Katikiro of Buganda, appealing to the people about the boycott, 
said: “The Kabaka’s Government has at all times condemned, and still 
condemns, all forms of violence and intimidation which are committed by 
some evil-doers. . . . The Kabaka and his Government never started the 
trade boycott or ever supported it. Since this boycott has been the cause of 
the present situation where intimidation and violence are threatening the 
lives and property of people, we desire that the boycott should come to an 
end in order to end intimidation and violence and we expect that all citi- 
zens support us in this matter. All chiefs and people must do all in their 
power to end this unpleasant state of affairs so that our country may enjoy 
its normal tranquillity and that the people may also carry on their businesses 
peacefully. (East Africa and Rhodesia, November 19.) 


Census Figures 
Uganda’s African population now numbers nearly 6,500,000 according 
to provisional results of the census held in August. This represents an 
increase of 30 per cent since the last census in 1948, or an average annual 
increase of about 24 per cent. The Non-African population of Uganda at 


the census early this year was 87,000 of whom 11,000 were Europeans. 
(Guardian, November 5.) 


South African Boycott Refused 


The Uganda Government refused to take action demanded by a recent 
Kampala Conference of political, trade union, youth and student organiza- 
tions in support of a boycott against South African goods. It also warned 
those responsible for proposing the boycott that they must take full 
responsibility for any acts of intimidation and violence which may occur 
if an attempt is made to enforce it. Mr. A. Mayanja, one of the joint 
secretaries of the Conference, said that he regretted the Government of 
Uganda did not intend to assist in the protest against South Africa’s racial 
policies. Had it agreed to do so, it would have brought itself in line with 
the majority of civilized opinion in the world. (Uganda Argus, September 4.) 


SOUTHERN AFRICA 


High Commission 
Territories 


Basutoland Chieftancy 
PRINCE CONSTANTINE BERENG SEEISO, the 21-year-old heir to the Para- 
mount chieftaincy, who is reading philosophy, politics and economics at 
Oxford, has declared his wish to take over the Chieftaincy. He said that 
the question of his succession involved domestic and political difficulties 
of which he did not wish to say anything, but he did not see any real 
obstacle to his taking over. Prince Bereng praised the new constitution and 
added: “I would like to say that I think that the Regent has done beauti- 
fully for many years in a very difficult situation, but I think the time has 
come for me to take over.” (The Times, November 11.) 

In response to the Prince’s declaration, the Regent Paramount Chief- 
tainess, Mantsebo Seeiso, sent a letter to all headmen of the tribe saying 
that the Prince will be declared Paramount Chief after he graduates next 
year and after being married according to Basuto tradition and custom. 
(Guardian, November 19.) 
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Bechuanaland Legislative Council 


The report by a committee of the Joint Advisory Council of the Pro- 
tectorate which dealt with proposals for a Legislative Council said that the 
main purpose of a new constitution must be to foster good relations be- 
tween different communities in the territory. It recommended that: 

The present Joint Advisory Council should be recognized as a Legisla- 
tive Council with powers to legislate for peace, order and good govern- 
ment of the territory, subject to the assent of the High Commissioner, who 
would also have power to ensure the passing of any law which he con- 
sidered necessary. 

African and White communities should be represented in equal 
numbers as at present. One seat should be provided for the small Asian 
community. The Resident Commissioner should preside. An Executive 
Council should be created, comprising four leading Unofficial Members of 
the Legislative Council—two White and two African—and a majority of 
Official Members. 

The report recommended that the White members of the Legislative 
Council and the one Asian member should be elected by their respective 
communities. African members should be chosen by the existing African 
Advisory Council—a body consisting of eight chiefs and thirty-one 
Ordinary Members representing all the tribes and other African com- 
munities. 

The Ordinary Members of this body are at present appointed in ac- 
cordance with tribal procedures, but the report recommended that tribal 
councils now being established should, in future, elect the ordinary 
members. (The Times, November 3.) 


Swaziland Development 

In the course of an article reviewing economic developments in the 
High Commission Territories, Alan Gray said: “Of the £12 million that is 
currently invested or still in reserve for projects in the High Commission 
Territories the C.D.C. has earmarked the greater part for Swaziland, 
which is blessed with fertility and also has mineral deposits. It is also one 
of the loveliest parts of Southern Africa, a fact which makes it an attraction 
for tourists from the Union and Rhodesia. . . . The capital put up by 
the C.D.C. has already done much to improve the economy of the territory 
and the lot of the Swazi people, and there has been encouraging progress 
with irrigation projects. A new company, the Usutu Pulp Co. Ltd., has 
been formed by the C.D.C. and Courtaulds Ltd., to take over the C.D.C.’s 
Usutu pine forests and to set up a mill to manufacture unbleached sulphate 
pulp for the paper and board industries. 

“The territory is also going in for sugar production. Huletts, the big 
South African sugar people, hold 60 per cent of the shares of the company 
formed last year. The balance is held by the C.D.C., which has undertaken 
to lend up to £2,750,000 for this project. Under an agreement with the 
South African Government, Swaziland will have a milling quota of 40,000 
tons out of a total of 80,000 tons that Swaziland is to produce for the South 
African market. . . . Private and public enterprise go hand in hand with 
these projects in Swaziland Others are independent ventures—and not all 
of them are agricultural. Take the Havelock asbestos mine, for instance. 
Here we have one of the first and biggest examples of private investment in 
the territory. Havelock, belonging to the Turner and Newall group, is one 
of the largest asbestos mines in the world. . . . 

“Extensive coal and iron deposits exist, but the big handicap to tapping 
them is the total absence of rail facilities in the territory Lord Reith, in his 
final report before giving up the chairmanship of the C.D.C., remarked 
with characteristic terseness: ‘Decision as to a railway through Swaziland 
is disappointing slow.’ The choice in this matter is between linking with 
the Portuguese system with outlets on the East Coast or feeding a line into 
the South African network.” (New Commonwealth, November.) 


South Africa, Union of 


The Progressives 


THE Progressive Party, formed by those who split from the United Party 
in August! has called for the abolition of the Pass Laws and influx control; 
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the creation of a stable urban labour force by discouraging the migratory 
labour system; the restoration of the freedom of trade unions and the 
right of unskilled Native workers to form unions under the guidance of the 
Department of Labour. 

Party membership is open to all races. Local branches will be allowed 
to decide themselves whether to be multi-racial or segregated. 

The Party is opposed to a republic as envisaged by Dr. Verwoerd, but 
the door is left open for one to be established if it is desired by an over- 
whelming majority. 

The main principles upon which the Party will frame its future policy 
are the right of all, irrespective of race, colour or creed, to participate in 
Government, in accordance with their degree of civilization; the creation 
of a South African nation based on Western concepts; constitutional safe- 
guards to protect any group from domination by other groups; 
reduction of the Central Government’s power over provinces; a Bill 
of Rights entrenching fundamental human freedoms; the maintenance 
of law and an independent judiciary. (S.A. Sunday Times, November 
15.) 

The Party will appoint a commission of experts to advise how to 
establish a common voters’ roll for “suitably qualified citizens of a defined 
degree of civilization belonging to any population group”. White and Non- 
White voters on the roll will elect members of the House of Assembly. 
Special provision will be made for persons who do not qualify for this 
roll. 

More than 300 delegates from all parts of the Union were present at 
the Party’s first congress. Dr. Jan van Steytler, M.P. for Queenstown, was 
unanimously elected leader, and Mr. Harry Lawrence, M.P. for Salt River, 
was unanimously elected national chairman of the Party. (Rand Daily 
Mail, November 14.) 

Professor I. S. Fourie, M.P., withdrew his support for the Progressives 
because he was opposed to the admission of Whites, and found their 
policy on a republic evasive. 

The African National Congress has announced that although it 
welcomed the Progressives, it did not fully approve of all of the new Party’s 
policies, and especially in regard to the franchise. The A.N.C. believed in 
universal franchise, and it hoped that in future the Progressives would 
realize the need for this. The steps proposed by the Progressive Party for 
abolishing pass laws were particularly important, as passes were “enemy 
number one”’ to Natives. 

The Pan-Africanist Congress said the Progressive Party was no different 
from the Liberal Party “except that it has more White parliamentarians to 
grace its ranks”. Both parties attempted to “divert the attention of the 
people from their own programme and fix it on White ‘spokesmen of 
the Africans’ ”’. 

Dr. Jan van Steytler addressed a large audience in Johannesburg on his 
Party’s policy. He was asked what guarantee the Progressives could give 
that the Non-European would not take over the control of the country. He 
said: “There can be such guarantee. Our choice is between bloodshed and 
acceptance that the Non-European must outnumber the European voter. 
But on our basis we will have the assurance that when eventually the Non- 
European takes over you will be governed by civilized people. The alterna- 
tive is European domination in the short run and eventual Black domina- 
tion.” He said that the Progressive Party was not interested in catching 
votes, but in presenting an alternative policy. He hoped the electorate was 
ripe for it. If the European wanted to maintain his position, his policies 
must have a moral basis. The Progressive policy was to maintain the 
identity of separate race groups. The Party did not think that the Euro- 
pean’s fear that his race would lose its identity was justified. ““We consider 
every civilized educated Non-European as proof that the European in 
South Africa has fulfilled his destiny. The Non-European is only a danger 
to the European if we do not recognize him as a civilized human being. 
That is why voting rights should be given to all civilized responsible people 
—on a common roll and not on a separate roll, for separate rolls do not 
make for co-operation and interracial harmony.” The Party’s economic 
policy was to give every man the opportunity and the assistance to develop 


his wage-earning capacity to the maximum. The country could not afford’ 


that the capabilities of 13 million of the population should lie dormant. 
(South Africa, November 28.) 
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Mr. Macmillan’s Visit 


Dr. H. F. Verwoerd’s invitation to Mr. Harold Macmillan to visit South 
Africa next year is, said the Pretoria News (November 19), a shrewd 
political move. “The reason is that this first visit by a British Prime Minister 
to South Africa might put the English-speaking section of the country in 
a ‘good mood’ for the Union celebrations next year, and perhaps alter their 
attitude towards a republic.” 

Dr. Verwoerd told the Press that a Government committed to the 
earliest possible establishment of a republic had issued an invitation to the 
British Prime Minister and would be his host. This was the best possible 
proof that it was its policy to maintain and promote friendship and co- 
operation with Great Britain whatever the constitutional position. 

In an editorial the Pretoria News (November 19) said: ““Mr. Macmillan 
is no doubt already well informed on South African policies, hopes and 
fears. He will know very well that some of these are concerned with the 
future of the High Commission Territories, for which Britain is responsible, 
and with British policies elsewhere. Frank talks on these matters can only 
do good. There is, however, a wider significance in the visit. The time is 
past when Commonwealth contacts were a one-way traffic with London as 
the only terminus. Mr. Macmillan is the first British Prime Minister to 
visit South Africa, but he will probably not be the last. . . . In his brief 
visit Mr. Macmillan may learn little that he does not already know about 
South Africa’s situation, but he will learn it at first hand. More important, 
he will come to know the men who are handling it, and they him. These 
contacts may have far-reaching effects in the future. South Africa’s posi- 
tion in the world is still closely bound up with her Commonwealth associa- 
tions, and British official understanding of her problems remains the most 
important single factor in that relationship. Dr. Verwoerd’s invitation is 
thus a significant gesture that reveals an appreciation of the realities of 
South African interests. Mr. Macmillan will be welcomed for his own 
qualities and for the new Commonwealth era he represents. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Macmillan was closely questioned 
about the purpose of his visit. Mr. Fletcher (Labour) asked what arrange- 
ments had been made for him to discuss with Dr. Verwoerd the proposals 
for turning the Union into a republic, and whether H.M. Government's 
stand with regard to the future of the High Commission Territories would 
be reaffirmed. Mr. Macmillan replied that plans for his tour had not yet 
been settled, but he hoped to visit the High Commission Territories, on 
which, he said “our pledges stand”. 

Replying to Mr. Brockway (Labour), who said that the visit to the 
Union was being interpreted as meaning an endorsement of apartheid, 
Mr. Macmillan said: “I have made visits to a great many parts of the 
Commonwealth and I think that it is right that I should complete that 
tour. . . . We quite understand the relations between the separate 
Governments of the Commonwealth, but I believe that we—both sides of 
the House—regard the Commonwealth connexion between them all as of 
mutual benefit . . . and as the years go by, of general benefit to the 
world.” 

Mr. Gaitskell asked the Prime Minister to urge upon the Prime 
Minister of South Africa the desirability of modifying his country’s racial 
politics. Mr. Macmillan said that the Commonwealth “has its unity but we 
must respect the individual rights of each member of the Common- 
wealth”. He said: “Private talks are not suitable subjects for statements.” 
(Hansard, November 26.) 


Treason Trial? 


A new phase began in ihe Treason Trial on October 14 when, after 
more than two months of formal handing in of thousands of documents 
and reading into the record of hundreds of extracts amounting to about 
a million and a half words, the Crown called Professor Andrew Murray, 
Professor of Philosophy at Cape Town University, to give expert evidence. 
Professor Murray gave evidence, for several days, dealing with the theory 
and practice of Communism. He read passages from papers relating to 
the Communist International Congress of 1928 and from a speech by 
Mr. V. Molotov in 1956. When he came to a speech said to have been made 
by the president of the W.F.T.U. in Peking in 1953 the court ruled that he 
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could not give evidence on the documents in question because they con- 
stituted hearsay evidence. The court adjourned at the end of November. 


Defence Fund 

The Treason Trial Defence Fund received contributions totalling 
£54,600 and spent £62,000 during 1958-59. The deficit was met from 
accumulated reserves. The information bulletin of the fund states: “‘As the 
trial proceeds, the drain on the fund will increase considerably and unless 
there is a marked improvement in conditions, the deficit this year will be 
very much greater than before.” The bulk of the money—more than 
£53,000—was spent on legal costs. Another £6,300 was used for the wel- 
fare of the accused. Since the launching of the fund nearly three years ago 
a total of nearly £100,000 has been collected. Almost half of this has been 
raised in the Union. Bishop Reeves said the fund would need at least 
£40,000 during the coming year. (Rand Daily Mail, October 29.) 


Christian National Education 


Mr. John Vorster, Deputy Minister of Education, speaking at the 
annual Rapportryersklub dinner in Johannesburg, said that the realization 
was forcing itself through in every way that the renovation of the education 
system of South Africa should enjoy priority today and the Government 
had therefore decided to introduce a national education system. The broad 
policy would be determined by the central Government on the advice of 
a council of educationists, and the implementation of the policy would be 
done by the provinces. “This is the way in which it happens in England, 
the Netherlands and other countries of the Western bloc. What the 
Government envisages, is already being done successfully in two countries 
of origin.” (Die Vaderland, October 26.) 

A booklet published by the Education League alleged that Christian 
National Education was being forced on South Africa in order to realize 
the ideals of N.P. extremists. “In the eleven years that Nationalism has 
been enthroned in power in South Africa, the whole education system has 
been directed towards the furtherance of the Christian Nationalist doctrine. 
We are in the last stages of the construction of an educational system upon 
which it is hoped to base a South African state in which conformity to 
Nationalism’s version of Calvinism and a growing authoritarianism will be 
the order of the day.” (Pretoria News, October 22.) 

The Government’s proposed C.N.E. could worsen relationships be- 
tween the two White groups, said the Bishop of Johannesburg, the Rt. Rev. 
R. Ambrose Reeves, in St. Mary’s Cathedral. “Persistent attempts have 
been made, and in all probability will be intensified in coming months, to 
regiment all the education in schools throughout the country. This has 
already happened in Bantu education, and unfortunately the misgivings 
some people had five years ago have proved too well founded . . . 
Christians, at any rate, are bound to oppose any attempt to impose a 
theological uniformity on the schools. This is an extremely serious matter 
because of necessity it is bound to mean the removal of the conscience 
clause and the imposition of some kind of religious tests.” (Rand Daily 
Mail, October 21.) 

The journal Jewish Affairs (October 1959) said: ““The demand for more 
‘Christian’ education in the schools raised profound problems ‘which 
affect pupils and teachers belonging to other religious faiths, or to no faith 
as well as professing Christians. While many sympathize with the desire 
to see religion bolstered by the schools, all should insist that the State 
schools which are maintained from the taxes paid by all citizens should be 
open to all pupils and teachers irrespective of their religious belief.’ The 
jourral went on to agree that ‘our schools should inculcate into young 
South Africans, love and loyalty to their common fatherland, and devo- 
tion to their respective religious and spiritual traditions. But political and 
religious indoctrination should have no place in the schools. . . . We 
fully sympathize with the desire of the Afrikaans-speaking section to main- 
tain and develop its language, its culture and traditions, but other sections 
are also entitled to the same rights and privileges.” 


Natal Challenges Government 
The bitter dispute between the Natal Provincial Council and the 
Government over provincial autonomy in matters of education has 
brought about the resignation of all the Elected Members of the Provincial 


Executive Committee (the Cabinet of the Provincial Government) in pro- 
test against the Government’s insistence on its own nominee for the posi- 
tion of Deputy Director of Education. The Provincial Council, having been 
overruled by the Governor-General in Council (which means the National 
Cabinet) refused in any circumstances to appoint a Government nominee 
to the post on the principle of autonomous rights and because it feared 
that this appointment would lead to a system of “Christian National” 
education in Natal schools. Notice of a Supreme Court action to compel 
the Province to appoint a nominated Deputy Director was served on the 
Executive Committee, who have been advised by counsel that they would 
have no defence. In a public statement after their resignations the members 
of the Provincial Executive said : “This seems to be a matter in which law and 
morality cannot be driven in double harness. Events must now take their 
course on the basis that the whole responsibility is left resting on the 
Government, which by its intolerance and despotism has fastened this un- 
happy dispute upon Natal.” (The Times, November 4.) 

Subsequently, Mr. A. E. Trollip, who is the Government-appointed 
head of the provincial authority, went to Pretoria for talks with the 
Minister of the Interior, Mr. Naude. On his return Mz. Trollip announced 
that he would contest the case over the appointment of a Deputy Director 
of Education in the Supreme Court. “‘This is entirely my own decision,” he 
said. “If necessary I will bear the costs out of my own pocket.” Although 
the court case will be concerned only with the immediate issue of the educa- 
tion appointment, implications of the outcome affect the wider question of 
Government domination in provincial Government. 

The Times (November 10) commented: ‘“‘Natal’s latest clash with the 
Union Government is of unusual bitterness and goes much deeper than a 
difference of opinion on the rival merits of Mr. Lundie and Mr. Stander 
for the post of Deputy Director of Education. Increasing tension has been 
shown in the province as plans for Bantustan affecting Zululand and other 
projections of apartheid in action were made public. The prohibition, which 
is due to come into force in January, of Non-Whites from going to hitherto 
‘open’ universities, hits Natal especially hard. Under the new legislation 
three university colleges for Africans and one for Coloureds are to be 
established. But no college, apparently, will be provided for Asians. This 
affects Natal as it does no other part of the Union. Of nearly 600 Non- 
White students at Natal University about 430 are Asians. What is to 
happen to them? They want a complete reappraisal of the attitude of the 
Government towards the Asian community. Their hopes of getting that 
are no doubt slender. But the provincial authorities, who have had so much 
on their hands lately in dealing with their African population, do not wish 
to get involved in trouble with the Asians. It is against this more general 
background that the stand being taken on the issue of an educational 
appointment should be seen.” 


‘*Apartheid’’ 

In Sport 

Protests against the decision of the New Zealand Rugby Union to 
exclude Maoris from its team to tour South Africa have continued. 
Presbyterian, Anglican and Roman Catholic Churches are amongst those 
which have deplored the decision; about twenty trade unions, five uni- 
versity societies and many other organizations have voiced similar pro- 
tests. A joint statement issued by Church leaders said: “We realize . . . 
the New Zealand Rugby Union has a difficult decision to make and that 
the difficulty largely arises from a desire to save Maori players from 
humiliation in a land where racial prejudice is deeply rooted. But there are 
other considerations which are even more important, and we feel that the 
time has come to consider whether we can continue to condone what is, in 
fact, an affront to the conscience of the overwhelming majority of New 
Zealanders and indeed to the conscience of men of goodwill in every 
land. We believe that we have a very large body of opinion behind us when 
we assert: that in selecting a team that is to represent New Zealand, no 
player should be excluded on grounds of race: that if Maori players are 
selected to go to South Africa, the responsibility should be placed firmly 
upon the South African Rugby Union to ensure that Maori players will be 
treated in all respects like other members of the team; that, if the South 
African Rugby Union is unable to accept this condition and give an 
assurance that it is able to carry it out, no team should be sent.” 
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This statement was strongly endorsed by the Maori section of the 
National Council of Churches. 

Mr. Alec Taylor, a Wellington journalist, hurled an envelope con- 
taining his waz medals to the floor of the House of Representatives. With 
them was this message to the Prime Minister, Mr. Walter Nash, and the 
Leader of the Opposition, Mr. Keith Holyoake: “As a returned service- 
man I hand back these service decorations in protest at Parliament’s silent 
acquiescence to the banning of Maoris from selection for the rugby team 
to tour South Africa.” The incident occurred thirty minutes after nearly 
100 members of the Citizens’ All Black Tour Association, wearing white 
shirts with black armbands invaded the public gallery in a silent protest 
demonstration. Dr. Roland O’Regan, national chairman of the Citizens’ 
All Black Tour Association, said that the incident . . . was a symptom 
of public opinion on the Maori All Black issue. (Rand Daily Mail, 
October 22.) 


Royal Ballet 

The Royal Ballet is to send a company to South Africa in January. 
The management of the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, has agreed 
to suggestions by the Equity Performers’ Union that some performances, 
at least, must be open to Non-Whites. Present plans include giving one 
performance before a mixed audience in a theatre in Maritzburg licensed 
for mixed audiences and two performances in halls in Johannesburg and 
Cape Town which would be open to Non-Whites. The company includes 
two South Africans, Nadia Nerina, a ballerina, and Mr. Johaar Mosaval 
of Malayan descent. Both come from Cape Town. (Rand Daily Mail, 
October 26.) 


Miscellaneous 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Beecher, who took an abandoned baby into their 
home nearly two years ago, but were later ordered to give him up because 
he was classified as Coloured (mixed blood), have now been told they can 


keep the child—provided they leave South Africa. (The Times, November 
11.) 


Dr. P. L. Tsele, an African doctor, who applied for a passport six 
months ago, has had his application refused. Dr. Tsele said he had applied 
so that he could go to London to specialize in medicine. He said the 
Government, in refusing to allow him to better himself so that he might 
serve his own people, were preventing him from doing what “they claim 
to be encouraging for the Bantustan idea—that we should prepare to 
administer to our own people”. (Rand Daily Mail, October 21.) 

Mr. F. G. Villiers, Secretary for Bantu Education, has announced that 
no more passports will be granted to African teachers, especially mathe- 
matics and science teachers, who wish to leave the Union for employment 
in North African states. These teachers were being trained by the State at 
considerable cost and the Department could not afford to train them for 
other territories. (Pretoria News, November 14.) 


A cinema firm has been refused permission to operate an open-air 
cinema for Africans near Pretoria. The firm applied to the City Non- 
European Affairs Committee for permission to operate a “walk-in” 
cinema for Africans in or near a Native area under its jurisdiction. The 
Committee referred the matter to the Department of Bantu Administra- 
tion and Development and the Group Areas Board. The secretary for the 
Department replied that “in terms of the general policy that trade in 
urban locations should be restricted to Bantus”, it was the policy of the 
Department that the showing of films to Bantus in urban areas which, 
naturally, has to take place in the location, should as far as possible be 
undertaken by Bantus. (Pretoria News, October 19.) 

The Minister of Bantu Administration and Development is to scrutin- 
ize and control the contents of film advertisements shown in Bantu areas 
outside urban areas. The Government Gazette announced that before 
films are shown and film advertisements published, the permission of the 
Minister must be obtained. (Pretoria News, October 30.) 


The Johannesburg City Council’s plans to employ Non-White crews 
on Non-White buses and trams, which were finally decided on last March, 
have now been pigeon-holed. It is estimated that the tramways department, 
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which is losing more than £300,000 a year, would save £40,000 directly by 
employing Non-Whites. When the decision to do so was taken in March, 
there was apparently no legal barrier, but Nationalist councillors voted 
against the proposal. Now changes in the law make it possible for the 
Minister of Labour to reserve the job of a transport worker in an urban 
area for Whites. (Rand Daily Mail, October 23.) 

An interdepartmental committee has been established by the Minister 
of Labour, Senator De Klerk, to ensure that the number of Africans 
trained as motor mechanics meets the needs of their own people, but does 
not offer any “unfair competition” to Europeans. (Pretoria News, October 
22.) 

South African Airways is planning to introduce, on an experimental 
basis, an air service between Johannesburg and Durban exclusively for 
Non-Europeans. (Pretoria News, October 13.) 


The Report Committee of Inquiry on public amenities in the Cape 
Province recommended the extension of apartheid into many spheres. 
Stanley Uys commented: “‘We can now expect that benches labelled 
‘Europeans only’ will appear in public gardens and that extra policemen 
will be posted on duty to see that White civilization receives its due protec- 
tion. The classic recommendation in the report, however, is that Glen 
Beach should be reserved for Coloureds only. Glen Beach is one of the 
most dangerous beaches in the peninsula. A large sign in red letters warns 
bathers that Bathing Is Dangerous.” (S.A. Sunday Times, November 1.) 


Bi-Lingualism 

A report based on the 1951 population census and released by the 
Government Printer reveals that 1,612,419 White people in South Africa 
over the age of seven were able to speak both official languages in.1951. A 
little over 15 per cent (338,654) spoke English only and 11 per cent 
(252,785) spoke Afrikaans only. Of the-6,852,472 Africans over the age of 
seven, 4,854,518 spoke an African language only in 1951, 496,635 spoke an 
African language and English, and 936,503 spoke an African language and 
Afrikaans. About 534,700 spoke an African language and English and 
Afrikaans, 389 spoke English only, 28,800 spoke Afrikaans only and 2,800 
spoke both English and Afrikaans but no African language. There were 
twice as many Africans who could write and read English as there were 
who could read and write Afrikaans. 

It was estimated that in 1951, 31 per cent of the African population 
over the age of ten was literate. Literacy of African women in urban areas 
was considerably higher than of men. Of the 852,760 Coloureds in the 
Union in 1951, 395,552 spoke both official languages, 22,013 spoke 
English only and 434,518 spoke Afrikaans exclusively. About 40,074 of 
the 275,258 Asians in the Union spoke both official languages, 173,008 
spoke English, 2,600 spoke Afrikaans and 59,000 spoke neither. (Pretoria 
News, October 30.) 


Reorganizing the Commandos 


The Minister of Defence, Mr. J. Erasmus, told those attending a 
banquet commemorating the 300th anniversary of the commando system 
that “South Africa’s 328 commandos today fulfil the important functions 
that the First Commando of 1659 fulfilled—they are the protectors of 
home and hearth in the hour of need. With an eye to this protection it was 
decided to form a scouting corps of about twenty-five men in each com- 
mando who would be available for immediate action. Those men would 
have to be volunteers. 

“Part of the present reorganization of our citizens force is the posting 
of twelve crack citizen force regiments to certain strategic places in our 
country. They will be modern tank and infantry regiments equipped with 
Saracens and Ferret scout cars. Because of their mobility and striking 
power they will be called shock regim.nts. South Africa has the right to 
demand that its own military traditions shall not be ignored or forgotten.” 
(Rand Daily Mail, November 21.) 


The Economic Scene 


Maxwell Legh, reviewing the Union’s economic position in New 
Commonwealth (November) said that the Reserve Bank’s gold and ex- 
change reserves, which had dwindled from £125-6 million at the end of 








June 1957 to £72-6 million at the end of May 1958, recovered to £118-4 
million at the end of June this year. Moreover, instead of a usual seasonal 
decrease, thereafter, there was a further increase of £13-9 million during 
July to £132-3 million. And by the end of August the figure had risen to 
£132°6 million in spite of a contribution to the International Monetary 
Fund of £4 million. 

Discussing the effect of recent setbacks to South Africa’s economy 
Mr. Legh quoted Mr. G. F. D. Palmer, chairman of the Economic Affairs 
Committee of the Transvaal Chamber of Industries, who said: “By the 
closing months of 1957 it was evident that the impetus behind the post- 
war economic expansion was falling. Exports of wool, maize, copper and 
other materials declined in value as prices dropped under the influence of 
slackening world demand as the American recession gained momentum 
and spread to Western Europe. This directly cut into the spending power 
of consumers in this country and in the Rhodesian Federation. In both, 
balance of payment difficulties were created and were met by credit 
restrictions. Bank lending was cut in South Africa by £50 million in six 
months and imports dropped from £157 million in the first quarter of 1958 
to £118 million in the first quarter of this year.” 

Dr. M. H. de Kock, Governor of the South African Reserve Bank, said 
he was of the opinion that a general recession had been avoided, and pre- 
ferred to say that the “unavoidable economic setback”’ suffered by the 
Union had been no more than a “healthy readjustment which should serve 
to provide a sound foundation for the resumption of expansion”. 

Discussing the reasons why the Union had been able to avoid a general 
recession, Dr. de Kock said it was clear that two of the principal contribu- 
tory factors had been the continued substantial increase in the gold output 
and in Government capital expenditures. The increased gold output had 
contributed towards the income flow in the internal economy, and also 
played an important part in improvement of the balance-of-payments 
position as a result of which the Reserve Bank was able to retain about 
£15 million of the past year’s gold output, and also to replenish its exchange 
reserves after the depletion which had been necessitated by the large ex- 
ternal deficit of the previous year. Apart from the increase in capital 
expenditures and in the gold output, there was another factor which 
directly or indirectly helped to maintain economic activity, and this was 
the net inflow of £69 million during the eighteen months which ended in 
June this year, in contrast to a net overflow of £20 million in 1957. This 
served to bring about considerable improvement in the liquidity of the 
commercial banks and other financial institutions and to facilitate the 
financing of investment in general, thereby exercising a valuable stabilizing 
effect on the internal economy. 

In addition to all this, the combined effect of the general recovery in 
the principal industrial countries in the free world has been an improve- 
ment in the prices of those primary products which suffered most during 
1957 and 1958. The Union has, therefore, already begun to feel the benefit 
of increased demand and higher prices for some of its export products, 
such as wool, hides and skins, copper, diamonds and platinum. One thing 
has been shown most clearly by the recovery that has taken place, and that 
is the importance of gold mining with native labour to South Africa. In- 
creased gold production is definitely linked with the amount of Native 
labour offering for work in the mines, and that depends on economic 
pressure on the Natives. When conditions are bad for them, the output of 
gold improves. 

Mr. Legh referred also to the report of the Commission of Inquiry into 
Policy Relating to the Protection of Industries, known as the Viljoen Com- 
mission. Among the Commission’s more important findings were South 
Africa’s need for foreign capital; the fact that great mineral wealth awaits 
development in the Union; the need for immigration on a considerable 
scale to boost industry; and the need for a scientific approach to industry 
with a special programme of education. 

Of South Africa’s mineral resources the Commission reported that, 
apart from being the world’s largest producer of gold and platinoids, the 
Union had the largest known reserves of uranium in the world. South 
Africa is among the world’s largest producers of lithium and beryllium and 
is the second biggest producer of asbestos. It is the seventh largest pro- 
ducer of lead and the tenth largest producer of zinc. There are large 
reserves of iron ore, including all the ores necessary for blending steel to 
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make it lighter and stronger, thorium and rare earths, zirconium and a 
the minerals necessary for chemical, ceramic and abrasive industries. Above 
all, the Union possesses large and easily available supplies of fuel. 

The water resources of the country are unevenly distributed. But, said 
the Commission, the water requirements of the main industrial centres 
could be assured for a considerable time to come by the judicious and 
supplementary use of the available sources and by careful siting of in- 
dustries. In immigration the Viljoen Commission saw the essential dynamic 
—as one observer put it—to sustain the country’s growth. Repeatedly in 
the report the Commission came back to insist that immigration on a very 
considerable scale was essential. 

Commenting on the threats to boycott South African goods overseas, 
Mr. Legh said: “Measured in commercial terms, the decision of Jamaica 
to stop all imports from South Africa—worth about £600,000—is insigni- 
ficant in its effect on the total export trade of the Union which runs into 
hundreds of millions. On the other hand, the indirect effects of the island’s 
move have been cause for considerable alarm, for it sparked off threats of 
boycotts by several other states, the cumulative effect of which, if they were 
carried out, could be seriously damaging to the Union’s economy. Boycotts 
by most of the countries which have threatened them would, however, be 
a contravention of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, if they 
were carried out on an official basis by the governments concerned. Con- 
sequently, the threats of boycott seem to have degenerated into threats by 
trade unions to take sanctions against South Africa by refusing, for 
instance, to offload goods from the Union when they arrive. It is much too 
early to be able to assess the effect of such action.” 


Economic Boycott Continued! 


The Women’s Liberal Federation is appealing to all members of the 
Women’s Liberal Association to intensify their boycott of South African 
goods. (Guardian, November 12.) 

The 1,000 members of Oxford University Labour Club have placed a 
boycott on all South African goods. (The Times, October 27.) 

The undergraduate Joint Action Committee Against Racial Intoler- 
ance at Oxford, which is supported by many university societies, “does 
not itself advocate the ban, but urges supporting organizations to consider 
it”. 

The corresponding body at Cambridge has taken a stronger line, and is 
actively organizing the boycott. Attempts have been made in both 
universities to have the offending goods banned from college kitchens and 
butteries. The council of senior members of King’s, Cambridge, rejected a 
petition to this effect, because they felt it was “unsuitable for the College 
itself” to take action, but arranged for a list of South African goods stocked 
in the College to be published. 

The second African trade union conference of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions called for a systematic boycott of South 
African goods in all countries of Africa. (Rand Daily Mail, November 13.) 

The London Co-operative Party, at their annual conference, passed by 
a large majority a resolution calling for such a boycott by the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society. Slough and District Trades Council decided by six 
votes to three, with a few abstentions, to approve a similar resolution. 
(Guardian, November 23.) . 

In Newcastle students carried placards calling for the boycott, and 
representatives of the 3,000 students at King’s College carried a resolution 
boycotting all South African goods from snack bars and canteens con- 
trolled by the students’ union. (Observer, November 29.) 

The Economist (November 28), opposing the boycott, commented: 
“Nobody need doubt the sincerity of those who are trying to use the 
weapon of a consumers’ strike as a protest against the South African 
Government’s racial policies. . . . But one must frankly doubt whether 
those who are now trying to mount a really intense and well-publicized 
boycott of South African goods in Britain are not making a mistake. If a 
boycott did have a big effect on South African trade, it might upset many 
farmers in the Union. It would injure the South African economy, and 
thus South African Natives too, even though the sponsors of the campaign 
try to argue that it would not. . . . On the other hand, if, as is much more 
likely, the campaign meets with only a small response from a handful of 
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intellectual people, the Union Government will be hardened in its con- 
tempt for kaffir-boeties the world over, as not only fools but also people of 
no real substance or influence. . . . The South African Government need 
be—and is—in no doubt that its policy encounteres massive disapproval in 
Britain. But the pressure to force it to change its policy must come from 
inside South Africa. Signs are not wanting that it will.” 

Commenting on the point that the Africans would be the first to suffer 
from a successful application of the boycott, the Boycott Movement in 
London said: “It was Mr. Eric Louw, the External Affairs Minister, who 
first used this argument. He had never shown such concern for African 
suffering under apartheid. His Government had introduced job reservation 
making it legal to exclude Africans from categories of work reserved for 
Whites, for instance. . . . To concede Mr. Eric Louw’s argument is to 
concede that the Government knows what is best for the Africans—and 
in some manner, to accept apartheid. Certainly it is to deny that there is an 
effective, intelligent opposition able to decide on the best course open to it.” 


Mrs. Mafekeng 


Disturbances took place in Paarl, near Cape Town, in protest against 
the Government's decision to banish to Vryburg Mrs. Elizabeth Mafekeng, 
the African woman whose presence in Paarl, the Government said, was a 
threat to peace and order. 

Mrs. Mafekeng, who is the mother of eleven children, disappeared from 
her home the day before a warrant for her arrest was issued. She crossed 
the border into Basutoland. (The Times, November 11.) 

The Johannesburg Nationalist newspaper Die Transvaler said that Mrs. 
Mafekeng, her husband and her eleven children “‘are offered to the British if 
they are going to allow her to remain in Basutoland; the Union Govern- 
ment will pay the transport costs of the family”. Die Transvaler quoted 
Dr. Verwoerd, the Prime Minister (who once edited the newspaper), as 
saying that his Government had no objection to Mrs. Mafekeng remain- 
ing in Basutoland. (The Times, November 16.) 

Stanley Uys, writing in the S.A. Sunday Times (November 15) said: 
“There is no obligation on the British authorities to return Mrs. Mafekeng 
to the Union. In the first place, they are not necessarily aware of her 
presence. In the second place, the Minister of Bantu Administration and 
Development, Mr. De Wet Nel, has said specifically that he will not ask for 
Mrs. Mafekeng’s extradition. And the Prime Minister, Dr. Verwoerd, has 
said that if the British authorities are to allow Mrs. Mafekeng to live in 
one of the protectorates, the Union Government will pay the cost of trans- 
porting her whole family there. This means that at the end of three months, 
if Mrs. Mafekeng applies to the Basutoland authorities for permanent 
residence, the onus will have been shifted from Pretoria to Maseru. If 
Mrs. Mafekeng is refused residence, she will be returned to the Union— 
into the arms of the South African police. This would probably cause an 
international outcry. If she is granted permanent residence, the Union 
Government might accuse Basutoland of giving her political asylum.” 


Fort Hare—End of Old Régime 


At a ceremony to mark the end of the “old régime” Dr. T. Alty, 
representing Rhodes University, said that the known and tried ways of the 
past were to be disrupted, that the day of the Governing Council, represent- 
ing many varied interests supporting the College, was over, and the associa- 
tion with Rhodes University was at an end. “I view with sorrow and 
regret this forcible separation of the College from the University.” Professor 
Matthews, who was offered reappointment on January | next year by the 
Ministry of Bantu Education, has announced that he has found it im- 
possible to be a part of the new Fort Hare. Professor Raymond- 
Burrows, thanking Dr. Alty for the untiring help given to “beleaguered” 
Fort Hare, said: “With one lonely exception this Council, one of the most 
representative among distinguished bodies in the university world, is being 
summarily liquidated.” (Pretoria News, October 29.) 

Mr. H. J, du Preez, Fort Hare’s new registrar, was barracked when he 
addressed a students’ meeting. There were also demonstrations when the 
new rector of Fort Hare, Professor Johan Jurgens Ross, and Dr. S. Pauw, 
chairman of the new Fort Hare Council, visited the College. (S.A. Sunday 
Times, October 25.) 

Mr. Ambrose Phahle, a senior lecturer in physics, has resigned from 


the staff after serving there for twelve years. He is the first African member 
of the staff to resign since the Government dismissed seven White members 
some weeks ago. Mr. Phahle said: “I am resigning on a question of 
principle. The principles which I cherish dearly differ fundamentally from 
those of the Bantu Education Department. I find it intolerable to work 
under a system of apartheid.” (Star, October 23.) 


At the United Nations 


When the General Assembly took up the report of the Special Political 
Committee on the “Question of race conflict in South Africa resulting from 
the policies of apartheid of the Government of the Union of South Africa”, 
a resolution was adopted expressing opposition to the continuance or pre- 
servation of racial discrimination in any part of the world, and calling on 
Member States to bring their policies into conformity with their obligation 
under the Charter of the United Nations to promote the observance of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms. The resolution expressed regret 
and concern that the Government of the Union of South Africa had not 
yet responded to appeals of the General Assembly, and appealed to all 
Member States to use their best endeavours as appropriate to achieve the 
purposes of the present resolution. 

The resolution was adopted by a roll-call vote of sixty-two in favour, 
three against (France, Portugal, United Kingdom), with seven abstentions 
(Belgium, Canada, Dominican Republic, Finland, Italy, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands). Australia, Haiti, Iran, Jordan, Laos, Libya, Morocco, 
Spain, Turkey and South Africa were absent. (United Nations Press Release, 
November 17.) 


South West Africa 


At the United Nations 


Fourth Committee 


DEBATES on South West Africa in the Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee 
have again been lengthy. The first resolution put before the Committee 
was concerned with negotiations aimed at a trusteeship agreement for 
South West Africa. It invited the South African Government to enter into 
negotiations with the United Nations with a view to placing the Mandated 
Territory under the International Trusteeship System. It asked the nego- 
tiating committee to submit to the next General Assembly a report on the 
negotiations with the Union Government in addition to the annual report 
on conditions in the territory of South West Africa. It was sponsored by 
twenty-three countries, including Ceylon, Malaya, India, Ireland, Saudi 
Arabia, Sudan, and the United Arab Republic. 

The Scandinavian countries proposed several amendments to the 
resolution “to assist the people of South West Africa and to obtain suc- 
cessful negotiations with the Union Government”. Mrs. Skottsberg- 
Ahman (Sweden) explained that where her Government differed from the 
twenty-three nations was in “regard to the best approach on the concept 
of negotiations”. There was, she said, a strong public opinion in all 
Scandinavian countries on this matter of the administration of South- 
West Africa, and the Press has taken a vigorous stand. 

The Scandinavian amendments did not gain general support; two were 
accepted by the sponsors of the resolution, but most delegates apparently 
preferred the original resolution which was described severally as “most 
explicit”, “unambiguous”, and “carefully worded”. 

The resolution was adopted by a roll-call vote of fifty-six in favour to 
five against and twelve abstentions. Those voting against were Belgium, 
France, Portugal, Union of South Africa and the United Kingdom. The 
United States supported the resolution, while Australia, Canada and the 
Scandinavian countries were amongst those who abstained. (United 
Nations Press Release, GA/T/896—7, October 29.) 

At the same time as the twenty-three nation resolution was under 
discussion, delegates gave their views on a draft resolution sponsored by 
fourteen delegations. It called on the General Assembly to draw the 
attention of member states to the “conclusions of the special report of 
the Committee on South West Africa covering the legal action open to 
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member states to refer any dispute with the Union of South Africa con- 
cerning the interpretation or application of the Mandate for South West 
Africa to the International Court of Justice for adjudication in accordance 
with Article 7 of the Mandate read in conjunction with Article 37 of the 
Statute of the International Court of Justice. 

Its sponsors included Ethiopia, Ghana, and Guinea. 

On a roll-call vote the resolution was adopted by fifty-two votes to 
four, with seven abstentions. The United States voted in favour. The 
United Kingdom, with South Africa, Portugal and Australia, voted against, 
and Canada, New Zealand and the Scandinavian countries were amongst 
those who abstained. 


Press Comment—U.S.A. 


Donald Grant, staff correspondent of the Post-Dispatch, wrote (October 
30): “The United States has chosen the South West African issue as the 
basis for a major change in its Africa policy. American diplomats, quietly 
but firmly, are supporting measures proposed in the Trusteeship Committee 
on the South West African issue by the independent African nations. So 
great is the influence of the United States that what might seem a small 
change in policy on a minor issue has resulted in a profound shift in the 
alignments of powers and peoples. The Union of South Africa has taken 
violent alarm and is conducting one of the most vigorous campaigns ever 
witnessed here. 

“The Union has been able to rally to its support virtually the entire 
British Commonwealth with the exception of Ghana. Even India and 
Ceylon—though speaking loudly against the Union in public—have acted 
behind the scenes to attempt to stop the African move to bring the case of 
South West Africa before the World Court. 

“The Africans, however, have had the backing of the United States. 
Head of the American delegation in the Committee is Mason Sears, a 
veteran of African affairs, who has followed the South West Africa case 
diligently. . . . Members of the American delegation have been in close 
consultation with the Reverend Michael Scott but, perhaps more im- 
portantly, also with the two Africans from South West Africa who escaped 
last summer to come to the United Nations, Mr. Fanuel Kosanguizi and 
Hans Beukes. . . .* 

“One of the purposes of the American policy, of course, is to make 
friends with African leaders while they are still struggling for the inde- 
pendence of their countries. . 

“American actions in the Trusteeship Committee are providing a basis 
for future good relations with these new African nations as well as with 
the older African nations. Representatives of the established African 
nations are working closely with our diplomats in the current struggle over 
South West Africa. . . . A fierce parliamentary fight took place (in the 
Trusteeship Committee). The British Commonwealth countries, except 
Ghana, banded together against the Africans. Sears, for the United States, 
stood firmly with the African delegates in every instance. . . . 

“Africans and Americans who have been working together believe new 
World Court action could result in a decision as significant for Africa as 
the United States Supreme Court school segregation decision was for this 
country. In the end, as a result of such action, these diplomats believe that 
South West Africa may be removed from the control of the Union of 
South Africa. 

“In any event, the shift that has taken place in America’s policy on 
Africa has had a great effect. It has not, our diplomats say, done any 
appreciable harm to our relations with Britain. Though tied to the Union 
through the Commonwealth, British diplomats well realize that the United 
States in this instance is going in the direction of history itself. In the long 
run some British diplomats believe the American action will be of benefit 
to the British in making it easier for British policy to adjust itself to 
emerging Africa.” 

In a final article (November 3) Donald Grant drew attention to the 
manner in which the United States representative had gained the initiative 
in the matter of South West Africa. “‘For the three weeks the South West 
Africa debate lasted it was Sears who was working closely with the 
African delegates—notably Miss Angie Brooks of Liberia; Quaison Sackey 
of Ghana, Caba Sory of Guinea and Tesfaye Gebre-Egzy of Ethiopia. 
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Against this combination of the United States and its African friends, the 
British Commonwealth mustered one of the strongest lobby campaigns to 
be seen in the United Nations. It was led by Sir Andrew Cohen, former 
British Governor of Uganda, and V. K. Krishna Menon, the Defence 
Minister of India. . . . 

“At a critical moment in the debate, Sears consulted two Africans who 
recently escaped South West Africa, and aligned American policy to their 
wishes and judgement. It was this action perhaps more than any other that 
convinced African opinion, as represented here, of American sincerity and 
goodwill.” 


General Assembly 


In the General Assembly several resolutions were passed including 
those: 


(a) urging the Government of South Africa to desist from carrying out 
the removal of other residents of Hoachanas and to arrange for the return 
of the Reverend Markus Kooper to that reserve,’ and to protect the 


African land rights in the reserve (57 in favour, 1 against, 12 
abstentions); 


(6) requesting the Union Government to reverse its decision to refuse 
Mr. Hans Beukes his passport (62 in favour, 1 against, 12 abstentions); 

(c) asserting that the normal way of modifying the international status 
of the territory would be to place it under the International Trusteeship 
System (56 in favour, 4 against, 16 abstentions), and 

(d) drawing attention of Member States to the conclusions of the 
Special report of the Committee on South West Africa covering the legal 
action open to Member States to refer any dispute with the Union of 
South Africa concerning the interpretation or application of the Mandate 
for South West Africa to the International Court of Justice for adjudication 
in accordance with Article 7 of the Mandate read in conjunction with 
Article 37 of the Statute of the International Court of Justice (56 in 
favour, | against, 13 abstentions). 


Mr. Basson Expelled from Party 


The executive committee of the Nationalist Party of South West Africa 
has announced that Mr. Japie Basson, M.P., has been expelled from 
membership of the Party. The decision was taken at an almost full meeting 
of the executive by a majority of eighteen votes to six. In an interview 
afterwards, Mr. Basson said that he had no immediate plans and that he 
would not resign his seat. He said that he did not regard the action of the 
Nationalist Party caucus and now the executive with bitterness. 

The report in Die Transvaler (October 27) added: “Yesterday, Mr. 
Basson did not go far in the direction of conciliation.” He made allega- 
tions that a feeling of distrust of him had grown in Party circles and even in 
regard to his general political outlook. Further he expressed objections to 
the leadership of the leader of the Nationalist Party, Dr. H. F. Verwoerd, 
and said that he felt less happy about Dr. Verwoerd’s handling of certain 
matters. He also said that he could not change from the viewpoint he ex- 
pressed in Parliament (on Native representation) but that he was prepared 
to give the new system of Bantu representation a chance to prove its worth. 
He said further that it was his desire to remain a member of the Nationalist 


Party and that he did not think the position was So serious as to warrant 
his suspension. 


WEST AFRICA 
Cameroons, British 


Northern Plebiscite* 
THE people of the Northern Cameroons have voted to defer a decision on 
their country’s future, rather than remain an integral part of Northern 
Nigeria in the independent Federation of Nigeria. About 90 per cent of the 
‘DIGEST VI, 6. *DIGEST VII, 2. 
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electorate voted, in the proportion of 70,401 to 42,797. The N.P.C., the 
Government Party, supported integration with Nigeria but the three 
opposition Parties, N.E.P.U., the Action Group, and the N.C.D.P., 
favoured deferment. 

The plebiscite was conducted under the auspices of the United 
Nations. 

The Premier of Northern Nigeria attributed the plebiscite result to 
“subversive activities on the part of the British officers who organized it”. 
He said there was “a great underground campaign” to win support for 
the dismemberment of the Cameroons from Nigeria because of its coming 
independence. Now the British Chancellor of the Exchequer would no 
doubt go ahead with the suspected plan of building the trust territory into 
an earthly paradise for the White man as well as a strategic military base 
for Britain. , 

Dr. Abdoh, head of the United Nations supervising team, denied the 
allegations and said that the plebiscite had been organized and conducted 
by the administering authority with efficiency, impartiality and in accor- 
dance with the laws and regulations promulgated for this purpose. (The 
Times, November, 6, 11 and 13.) 

The Action Group stated that the result of the plebiscite is an unmis- 
takable vote of no confidence in the N.P.C. Government and an expression 
of deep-seated resentment against autocratic rule. Local opinion appears 
to indicate that the vote does not indicate a desire never to integrate with 
Nigeria; local issues are thought to have played a large part, particularly 
the fear that the Non-Fulani population may fare worse when their rulers 
have the support of Northern Nigeria than they do at present. (The 
Times, November 11.) 


Southern Cameroons 


The plebiscite on the Southern Cameroons’ future, postponed because 
of disagreement over the questions to be asked, has been one of the main 
problems discussed by the United Nations Fourth Committee during the 
autumn session. An agreed statement issued by Mr. Foncha, the Prime 
Minister, and Dr. Endeley, Leader of the Opposition, suggested a continued 
interim trusteeship, separate from Nigeria, until the future of the country 
was agreed upon. Although it would appear good sense for the Cameroons 
to wait until both Nigeria and the French Cameroons have formed their 
independent future next year before deciding which to join, particularly in 
view of the Nigerian elections and the terrorist activities in the French 
Cameroons, some members of the Fourth Committee have disliked the 
spectacle of a dependent people asking to remain under a “colonial yoke” 
longer than necessary. 

Objections to the statement were voiced by spokesmen of Russia, Iraq, 
India, Czecho-Slovakia, Indonesia, Burma, and the Philippines. Mr. 
Krishna Menon announced that India would “at no time support any 
prolongation of trusteeship by an Imperial power”. (United Nations Press 
Releases.) 

After some negotiations aided by the good offices of some African 
members, a resolution was adopted in the General Assembly recommend- 
ing a one-year delay in the plebiscite (i.e. that it take place between 
September 1960 and March 1961); the administration of the Cameroons 
is to be separated from that of Nigeria before the latter attains inde- 
pendence; the terms of the plebiscite are to be a clear choice between 
joining either Nigeria or the Republic of the Cameroons. 

At a press conference in London Mr. Foncha said he would have 
preferred a longer postponement of the plebiscite. His Party was firmly 
committed to the plan for linking the territory with the French Cameroons; 
though this might cause “temporary poverty” there was great potential 
wealth on both sides. The link would greatly benefit the people. Basic 
tribal sympathies were still there and he did not think there were any 
insuperable barriers in the two different cultural and political systems 
inherited from the British and French administrations. 

Dr. Endeley, Opposition Leader, said his Party would launch an all-out 
campaign to keep the Cameroons within the Commonwealth. (Guardian, 
October 22.) 

Dr. Endeley said that it was the work of the independent African 
states rather than of the Fourth Committee which made it possible for him 
and Mr. Foncha to reach a compromise. (West Africa, October 31.) 
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Inter-Regional Influences 


A Cameroonian correspondent writing in West Africa (November 21) 
wrote: “How does the Northern Cameroons plebiscite result affect the 
Southern Cameroons? In the first place the Northern Cameroons decision 
against joining Nigeria .must strengthen the resolve of the Southern 
Cameroons Premier, Mr. J. Foncha, and his K.N.D.P., to take their 
territory out of Nigeria, and join the French Cameroons, K.N.D.P. 
leaders in talking of secession from Nigeria and ‘ultimate’ unification with 
the French Cameroons have always given as their primary aim ‘the building 
of a Cameroons nations as it was in the days of German administration’. 
But their opponents of the K.N.C./K.P.P. alliance have always answered: 
‘How do you intend to build this promised nation if the Northern Camer- 
oons decides to integrate with Northern Nigeria ?” 

“*. . . But Mr. Foncha said recently: ‘If in the Northern Cameroons 
plebiscite the people decide to leave Nigeria, that should help us to con- 
vince Cameroonians that our plans for building a Cameroons nation are 
more workable than ever. If the Northern Cameroons decides to secede 
we can show our people the folly of staying in Nigeria when even their 
Northern brothers have decided to leave.’ . . . 

“But why have the people of Northern Cameroons voted against 
merging with an independent Nigeria? To this two answers might be 
given; first there is the desire of the Pagan peoples to free themselves from 
their Fulani rulers; and there is also some desire to join with the Southern 
Cameroons. When the United Nations Visiting Mission toured the 
Southern Cameroons last year some village heads travelled from the 
Northern Cameroons to Nkambe in the Southern Cameroons to present 
a petition. This . . . alleged that their people were being oppressed by 
Fulani chiefs imposed on them from Kaduna. They also asked to be 
merged with their ‘brothers’ in Nkambe Division of the Southern Camer- 
oons, where they would enjoy freedom. . 

“Leaders of the Northern Cameroons Democratic Party, when they 
visited the Southern Cameroons this year, also made it clear that in de- 
manding secession of the Northern Cameroons from Northern Nigeria, 
they were trying to free their people from oppression, though they also 
wanted to join the Southern Cameroons. All this tends to show that in 
voting for separation from Northern Nigeria, the people of the Northern 
Cameroons could have had the same reasons as the people of the Southern 
Cameroons, when in 1953, they voted for separation from Eastern Nigeria. 
On this argument the Southern Cameroons voted against Ibo domination, 
and the Northern Cameroons against domination by Northern Nigeria. 

“What questions the people of the Northern Cameroons will be asked 
when they finally decide their future is not known. But K.N.D.P. leaders 
rejoice over the present plebiscite result and pray that the Northern 
Cameroons will be given an opportunity in a future plebiscite to decide 
whether they want to join the Southern Cameroons. Mr. Foncha has 
already called on the British Government to effect ‘without delay’ the 
unification of the Northern and Southern Cameroons. Reunification of all 
the Cameroons might have political and economic disadvantages; but to 
those who think only of the ‘nationalist’ aspect, it is becoming a reality 
instead of a dream.” 


Cameroons, French 


Special Government Powers 
Tue Prime Minister of the French Cameroons, M. Ahmadou Ahidjo, has 
announced that the Government plans to suspend Parliament and ask for 
special powers to deal with the wave of armed attacks in the western area 
of the country. Blame for these incidents is placed by the Government on 
the outlawed Cameroons People’s Union (U.P.C.) whose exiled leader, 
Dr. Felix Moumié is pressing for elections before independence on 
January 1, 1960. Dr. Moumié, said in London, on his way to attend the 


’ fourteenth session of the United Nations General Assembly, that the pre- 


sent armed campaign in the Cameroons was being fought for “real 
independence”; it was a national liberation campaign led by his Party. 
“We don’t believe in violence as a principle but as a means to achieve 





our ends.” We are opposed to “independence within the French Com- 
munity, although the present Cameroons Prime Minister supports it. In 
principle we are against nationalization but when the time comes we will 
be prepared to nationalize the concerns of those who now oppose us.” 
(West Africa, October 24.) 


Proposals at U.N. 


Three points of view about the future of the French Cameroons were 
considered by the Trusteeship Committee of the United Nations. 


1. France, supporting the Government of M. Ahidjo, favoured the 
proposal for independence and the removal of trusteeship. M. Ahidjo’s 
Government would prepare for a general election during 1960. 


2. Dr. Felix Moumié, president of the U.P.C. (United Cameroon 
Party), maintained that unless the United Nations supervised elections 
before independence, it would not be a real independence. 


3. M. T. Mayi Matip and M. Nonga Yomba, representatives from the 
constituencies of Sanaga-Maritime and Nyong-&-Kellé, urged a recon- 
ciliation in the armed struggle between the U.P.C. and the Government of 
M. Ahidjo. Supported by the opposition group led by M. Soppo Priso 
they urged the re-establishment of the political movements which had been 
proscribed, a total amnesty covering all political activity since 1955, a 
round table conference of all political groups with a view to establishing a 
national coalition government with the task of working out an electoral 
law to create a constituent assembly. (Jnter-Afrique Presse, November 14.) 


Congo Republic 


President and Prime Minister 
ABBE YOULOU FULBERT, the Prime Minister, has also been elected Presi- 
dent, after a constitutional amendment had been passed creating the post 
of President. Congo Republic is the only territory in the French Community 
in West Africa to have a president. (West Africa, November 28.) 


Dahomey 


Riots 

Two men were killed and about twenty injured in riots at Cotonou, the 
capital, during the Dahomey Peoples Party Congress there. The Congress 
was suspended by the Prime Minister after fighting had broken out with 
his supporters of the Dahomey Democratic Union. The D.P.P. is the local 
branch of the African Federation Party which forms the Federal Govern- 
ment of Mali and is campaigning for Dahomey to join Mali. The D.D.U. 
is. the local branch of the African Democratic Rally, whose leader is 
M. Houphouet-Boigny. The rioting is said to be the latest product of the 
continuing struggle between these two conceptions of the French Com- 
munity in Africa. (The Times, October 10.) 


Gambia 
United Party Victory 


THE United Party won three of the five seats contested in local govern- 
ment elections in Bathurst. The National Party won one seat and the 
Moslem Congress one. The Leader of the United Party, which favours 
union between Senegal and Gambia (Senegambia), Mr. Pierre N’dye, 


defeated Mr. G. Jahumpa, the Leader of the Moslem Congress. (West 
Africa, October 31.) 


Ghana 


Sedition and Treason Laws 
MovInc the second reading of the Sedition Bill in the National Assembly 





on September 26, Mr. Inkumsah, Minister of the Interior, declared that 
while the Government welcomes fair and honest criticism of its methods 
and policies . . . it will not tolerate irresponsible statements and actions 
calculated to encourage the overthrow of the Government by unlawful 
means. The Bill amends the Criminal Code to provide that a person con- 
victed of sedition shall be liable to imprisonment for fifteen years and shall 
be sentenced to not less than five years. A proviso permits a court exercise 
of discretion if the offence is trivial, or other special circumstances arise. 

New definitions of seditious intention include advocating the over- 
throw of the Government by unlawful means; to excite hatred or con- 
tempt of the Government and administration of justice; to promote feel- 
ings of illwill between different classes of the population; to raise discontent 
or disaffection; falsely to accuse any public officer of misconduct in the 
exercise of his official duties, knowing the accusation to be false or reckless 
whether it be true or false. An intention will not be considered seditious if 
it seeks to make constructive criticism of the Government. 

Mr. S. Dombo, Leader of the Opposition, said of the Bill, that when 
Ghana had agitated for independence, the country was promised that 
barbarous British laws would be removed. Instead, new and more bar- 


barous laws were added. (Ghana Daily Graphic, September 27 and 
October 19.) 


A Bill to amend the provisions of the Criminal Code in relation to 
treason “to make them appropriate to existing conditions in Ghana” was 
published on October 25. It provides the death penalty for any person who 
endeavours to overthrow the Government by unlawful means, tries to 
procure by force any alteration in the law or policies of the Government, 
endeavours to carry out by force any enterprise which usurps the executive 
power of the State, or incites, or assists in the preparation of, invasion or 
attack on any part of the country. The Bill also provides a penalty of 
twenty years’ imprisonment, if a person is charged with treason but the 
facts proved in evidence “authorize a conviction for treason-felony and 
not for treason”. (Ghana Daily Graphic, October 26.) 


Deportation and Detention 


A Bill empowering the Government to “supervise” a person whose 
deportation from the country is impracticable was published on October 3. 
This required such a person to observe conditions of residence, political 
activities and periodic reporting to the police and carries a penalty of six 
months’ imprisonment or a fine not exceeding £50. (The Times, October 5.) 

The Ghana Government has ordered the detention of nine persons 
under the Preventive Detention Act, arising out of the recent election 
incidents. One of them, Baffour Osei Akoto, is propaganda secretary of the 
United Party. 

Three of the persons detained were acquitted on November 2 with 
fifty-eight other members of the United Party by the senior magistrate in 
Kumasi. They had been charged with conspiracy in incidents arising out of 
the Wenchi elections. The magistrate severely criticized the prosecution, 
whose case, he said, was remarkable for the conflict and discrepancy in its 
evidence. (The Times, November 12.) 


By-Election Disputed 

Polling took place in Wenchi West on October 6 to fill the seat held by 
Dr. Busia in 1956. The seat was won by the C.P.P. candidate, Mr. C. E. 
Donkor, who gained a majority of over 12,000 in a straight fight with che 
Opposition candidate, Mr. S. K. Num. Pre-election rallies by both parties 
were cancelled by the police, following an incident at Beposo when two 
people were killed and two injured; a third was killed on polling day. A 
few hours after polling began, Mr. Joe Appiah, Deputy Leader of the 
Opposition, announced that the United Party was withdrawing from the 
election. At 2 p.m. the United Party representatives asked the returning 
officer to cancel the election, alleging that all polling agents of the Party 
had been arrested. The returning officer, Mr. Richard Coke, said that he 
had no authority to do this; the only way would be through an election 
petition. Mr. D. Carruthers, Deputy Commissioner for Police, said that 
though some United Party members had been detained at Techiman be- 
cause of the situation at Wenchi, they were not polling agents and were in 
any case allowed to proceed later. (The Times, October 8.) 
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A Government statement described as “exaggerated and untrue” some 
of the allegations about election incidents. “The Government is satisfied 
that the conduct of the police in this operation has been above reproach 
and has noticed with satisfaction the efficiency and impartiality with which 
the whole operation was carried out.” (Ghana Daily Graphic, October 8.) 

Mr. Joe Appiah, at a press conference at Kumasi on October 8, 
pointed out that in the whole catalogue of incidents cited in the Govern- 
ment statement there is not one case of a C.P.P. member being arrested or 
charged. “Thus in the view of both the Government and the police the 
C.P.P. acted as angels whilst the United Party were the devils let loose from 
hell.” Yet “the house of the candidate was attacked in broad daylight . . . 
and his nephew seriously wounded by a C.P.P. mob”. Mr. Appiah called 
on the Government to cancel “this farcical election” in the name of true 
parliamentary democracy. Mr. J. B. Danquah, chairman of the Eastern 
branch of the United Party, supported Mr. Appiah, in a telegram to 
Dr. Nkrumah, calling on the Premier to ensure that future elections be 
held in conditions of civilized peace. (Ghana Daily Graphic, October 9.) 


Special Representation of Women 


A Bill designed to enable not more than ten women to be elected as 
additional members of the National Assembly was published in the 
Gazette in October. These will be elected by women’s electoral colleges in 
each region. The Bill provides women registered voters with two votes; 
one on the basis of adult suffrage and another for electing members of the 
electoral colleges. 

The Ghana Federation of Women is to sponsor an all-African women’s 
conference in Accra in 1960. Its object will be to discuss educational 
opportunities, social change, the economic contribution of women and 
other common problems. (West Africa, October 24.) 


International Aid 


Mr. Gbedemah, Ghana’s Finance Minister, speaking at the World 
Bank’s annual meeting in Washington, called for an increase in the initial 
capital of the projected International Development Association which is 
to be organized by the bank to give low-interest loans to underdeveloped 
countries. “. . . Whatever help we are given, we should like to feel is 
intended primarily to help us stand on our feet and to make us strong 
economically,” he said. 

An article in The Times Supplement on Ghana (November 9) pointed 
out that although Ghana is one of the most prosperous African countries, 
economic expansion is regarded as vital because both population and food 
consumption per head is increasing. The Government also wishes to show 
that independence and economic advance can go together. Though Western 
countries have tended to invest in European-controlled areas of Africa, 
increasing political tension there is turning their attention to the inde- 
pendent countries of the continent. 


Ghana and Togoland 


Dr. Nkrumah, addressing a durbar of the chiefs and people of Ho in 
the Volta region on October 29, said that when French Togoland achieved 
independence next year the Ghana Government would undertake dis- 
cussions with the political leaders of that country to work out a plan for 
integration. The relationship between Ghana and French Togoland was 
such that the artificial barriers which separated them had become “a 
complete anachronism” and must “be removed”. These barriers, he said 
could only be removed by the total integration of Togoland under French 
administration with Ghana into a single and indivisible nation. I know for 
certain that this view is shared by you all even though you have not been 
bold enough to express it publicly.” (The Times, October 30.) 

Dr. Nkrumah’s suggestion of total integration was greeted by a sharp 
and unfavourable reaction by the Prime Minister of Togoland, M. 
Sylvanus Olympio. In a statement issued at Lomé on November 1, he said 
he was sure he was expressing the opinion of the majority of the inhabi- 
tants of the Togoland Republic, in making clear that the “solution of our 


relations with Ghana will not be founded on that formula”. At a meeting . 


of the Committee for Togoland unity, he further stated that they could not 
accept Dr. Nkrumah’s suggestion for integration because behind the offer 
there was hidden the wish to expand. The proposal could be explained by 
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the resistance met by Dr. Nkrumah among the people of former British 
Togoland, now attached to Ghana. (The Times, November 2.) 

Mr. Nicholas Grunitzky, Leader of the Opposition in the Togoland 
House of Deputies, however, considers Dr. Nkrumah’s statement as 
worthy of serious consideration. He said: “I am surprised that some 
political leaders in Togoland are now against Dr. Nkrumah’s proposals 
for integration.” The same Togoland political leaders had as far back as 
1946 been advocating Ewe unification and integration. 

A Government spokesman has denied any expansionist aim. by Dr. 
Nkrumah and pointed out that he merely wished to rectify divisions caused 
by the artificial carving up of Africa by Imperialist powers. ““The Prime 
Minister’s suggestion therefore, represents the natural urge of these 
peoples to achieve the basic ethnic regrouping of the communities which 
had been violated by the plans of the imperialist powers for domination 
and exploitation. . . . The call for the integration of the people of Togo- 
land under French Trusteeship and the Sanwi, Aowin and Nzemas of 
French Ivory Coast with Ghana is therefore only a manifestation of the 
active desire of these communities to reunite.” (Ghana Daily Graphic, 
November 5.) 

West Africa (November 7) commented: “Integration of British Togo- 
land into Ghana has not ended desire for Ewe unification on both sides of 
the frontier, and there has been disappointment that Ghana’s independence 
and the coming to power of M. Olympio in Togoland have, if anything, 
made the frontier more rigid. . . . The Togoland case illustrates clearly 
the problem of uniting newly independent states. Each country, even if, 
like Togoland, it is too small and poor to stand on its own feet, becomes 
independent with all the apparatus and vested interests of a modern state, 
and in so far as unity means giving up these interests, it will be resisted. 
Unity does not necessarily involve integration, and there is no reason why 
satisfactory arrangements cannot be made; but it is precisely those small 
states which would be swamped by association with bigger ones which 
stand most in need of the help bigger ones can only effectively give if there 
is a degree of political integration.” 


The Duke’s Visit 


The Duke of Edinburgh was formally welcomed to Ghana by Lord 
Listowel, Dr. Nkrumah, the Chief Justice, and the Speaker of the National 
Assembly when he arrived in Accra on November 23. After meeting 
members of the Cabinet, the Duke and Dr. Nkrumah drove in an open car 
through enthusiastic crowds to the civic welcome arranged by Accra 
Municipal Council. When the Duke rose to reply to the address of welcome 
he said: “I can assure you that every member of our Commonwealth of 
Nations is watching your progress with admiration and sympathy.” 

At the University College convocation ceremony he said that the most 
difficult problem which the University had to meet in the next few years was 
the development of the right kind of atmosphere—for university graduates 
have an influence on the community out of all proportion to their numbers 
—‘‘Much as I would like to tell you how to achieve the right atmosphere 
here I have sufficient modesty to realize that I cannot. However, I think I 
can point out some of the essentials. It is obvious that there should be an 
atmosphere of freedom—freedom to argue and discuss. Freedom is also 
essential to defeat humbug and cant, since between them they can poison 
any atmosphere.” The life and character of any nation depended on many 
things; the temperament of the people, the systems of religion, of educa- 
tion and of law, all play their parts, but the organizations which had the 
deepest and most abiding influence were the universities. “The habits of 
thought and behaviour which grow up in young men and women during 
their time at university will stick all their lives.” 

On the second day of his tour Prince Philip visited the new harbour at 
Tema and the proposed site of the Volta dam at Akosombo. (West Africa, 
November 28.) 


Ghana and South Africa 


Mr. Eric Louw, South African Minister of Foreign Affairs, has con- 
firmed his acceptance of Dr. Nkrumah’s invitation to visit Ghana next 
year. A statement from Accra comments that the invitation was linked 
with the proposal that the Union Government should reciprocate by per- 
mitting a Cabinet Minister to visit South Africa to discuss among other 








things the establishment of a Ghana mission in the Union. (Ghana Today, 
October 28.) 

The question of Ghanaian representation in South Africa has been 
under consideration for some time. While the South African Government 
wants an office in Accra, especially for trade, it is only prepared for Ghana- 
ian representation in South Africa on certain conditions, which would 
include the same kind of restrictions imposed on overseas missions in 
Moscow. (West Africa, October 17.) 

Ghana’s representative at the special political committee of the 
United Nations, Mr. Alex Quaison-Sackey, opened a debate on apartheid, 
by suggesting that the South African Government might give educated 
Africans a parliamentary vote; permit Africans to stand for Parliament; 
give equal educational opportunities and remove legal barriers to social 
contacts. South African delegates, who regard the matter as one of 
domestic jurisdiction, left the chamber during the debate. (West Africa, 
November 7.) 


Sahara Atomic Bomb Test 


A statement issued by the Ministry of Information on behalf of the 
Prime Minister says that the Government of Ghana has repeatedly ex- 
pressed its complete opposition to the proposed French tests. “The 
Government of Ghana will not cease to protest against the contamination 
of the African continent. The Government intends to do everything in its 
power to focus the attention of the world on them, and to give expression 
to the feelings of the many millions of innocent Africans who will be sub- 
jected to incalculable risks . . . recent statements of the Government of 
the United Kingdom seeking to assure the Governments of Nigeria and 
Sierra Leone that these tests will not endanger health have therefore placed 
the Government of Ghana, as a member of the Commonwealth, in a most 
embarrassing position. . . . It is increasingly obvious that these proposed 
tests will not only aggravate relations between Europe and Africa but that 
they are already creating strains and suspicions between them. The 
Government of Ghana therefore earnestly hopes that all nations of the 
world will do everything in their power to dissuade the French Govern- 
ment from holding these tests in the Sahara.” (Ghana Today, October 14.) 

The United Nations General Assembly adopted a recommendation 
from its political committee calling on France to drop plans for an atomic 
test in the Sahara. There were fifteen abstentions. Both Britain and the 
United States voted against the resolution. 


Adviser to Prime Minister 


Mr. Peter Mbuyi Koinange, former representative in London of the 
Kenya African Union, has been appointed adviser on African Affairs to 
Dr. Nkrumah. (East Africa and Rhodesia, November 19.) 


Trade and Industry’ 

Ghana has about 5 million of the total African population of 200 
million. It is largely self-supporting in staple foodstuffs grown entirely on 
small peasant holdings. In 1958 the value of exports was over £104 million 
of which cocoa accounted for 59-6 per cent. The yield of cocoa is less than 
pre-war owing to the ravage of diseases. The Cocoa Marketing Board has 
spent millions on fighting these diseases. The Government development 
plans are partly based on fostering other industries in order to reduce the 
import bill and to lessen the heavy dependence on the cocoa crop; 42:5 per 
cent of Ghana’s imports in 1958, valued at £84-60 million, consisted of 
food, beverages and tobacco, textiles, clothing and footwear. Between 1946 
and 1958 the United Kingdom’s share of Ghana’s imports fell from 63-8 
per cent to 43-3 per cent and of exports from 51-7 per cent to 36-2 per cent. 
The share of Japan, Holland, West Germany and the U.S.A. in Ghana’s 
imports and exports rose in the same period. Despite the development 
plans there has not been a marked increase in the import of industrial 
goods since 1956. The European Common Market? with its projected 9 per 
cent tariff on cocoa could damage Ghana’s flourishing market in Germany 
to the benefit of French or Belgian African territories. The British 
Commonwealth through the G.A.T.T. hope to mitigate this discrimination. 

If the Volta River project is developed aluminium would add to 
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Ghana’s export earnings. The total cost of the project will be £100 million 
according to the second Development Plan, but later recommendations 
have reduced this figure to £65 million. This compares with a total of over 
£242 million to be invested under this plan, apart from the Volta project, 
and of £132 million “for immediate implementation” of the plan. The 
cornerstones of this 1959-64 plan ate agriculture and education with some 
emphasis on the development of local industries. Of the total expenditure 
during this period (apart from the Volta project) nearly 50 per cent will go 
to agriculture, communications and industry (£111 million), £88} million 
will go to the social services, £292 million will be spent on Government 
services and miscellaneous costs will be £13-7 million (these consist mainly 
of public works for the Government). The Ghana Government can pro- 
vide £115 million of the £350 million required for the full development 
plan. The Government would prefer not to borrow the remainder but to 
act as partners with overseas industrial capital, and has given assurances 
that “foreign assets will not be arbitrarily expropriated”, and has signed 
an agreement with the U.S.A. to that effect. The report states “the general 
climate for investment is favourable—too much attention should not be 
paid to sensational reporting and comment in sections of the Press of both 
Ghana and the United Kingdom”. An Agricultural and an Industrial 
Corporation, and a Ghana Supply Commission, which supplants the Crown 
Agents in London, have been created to implement the plan. 

Emphasis is put on the need for an adequate supply of skilled labour 
and experienced management if industrial development is to succeed. It is 
said that “the (Industrial) Corporation has tried to do too much with 
inadequate resources of everything other than capital”. And Professor 
Arthur Lewis is quoted: “‘African entrepreneurship is deficient in technical 
knowledge (and) in managerial capacity. . . .” Provided this deficiency is 
made good the industrial part of the plan should succeed. 

British and European firms handle about 85 per cent and Syrian, 
Lebanese and Indian firms 10 per cent of Ghana’s import trade. But a 
growing number of Ghanaians are being employed in responsible positions 
in the big firms. The small share of Ghanaians in trade is caused by their 
lack of managerial experience, a shortage of domestic private capital, the 
temptations of quick and large returns in property investment and money- 
lending, and the difficulty of “obtaining reliable credit ratings on most 
prospective Ghanaian importers”. Some Ghanaian, Syrian and Lebanese 
importers “have refused to take up goods when landed and have profited 
from acquiring them indirectly at cut prices through customs and auc- 
tions”’. 

The new Tema harbour, being constructed by British firms, should be 
finished by 1960, and will assist the Volta River Project when it matures. 
At Accra 600,000 tons of cargo are handled annually in surf boats which 
ply between ships anchored a mile or so from the shore and the ware- 
houses on the shore. There are no quays with cranes and packages up to 
2 cwt. are completely manhandled. The Tema harbour will have modern 
equipment to deal with 1 million tons of general cargo per annum; it can 
be extended later to handle 5 million tons per annum. 

The Tema Development Corporation is responsible for the housing of 
seven communities of 10,000 to 12,000 inhabitants. One is completed and 
one is under construction. “Houses range from a two-room type with 
kitchen, shower and water-closet at a rent of £3 10s. per month to £6 per 
month for a four-roomed house. As, however, the rents are not subsidized 
they may well be beyond the means of some of the workers, who have 
already tended to sublet their rooms . . . thus destroying the ideal of one 
house per family and leading to slum conditions.” 

Apart from such schemes the majority of the lower paid African urban 
population live in what are little more than shacks. The average house 
accommodates an average of 2-7 families. The Government is assisting 
private individuals to acquire sites and to build their own houses. If a man 
has built the walls of his house he can borrow money to purchase roofing 
materials, properly organized teams who are prepared to work in the 
afternoons and week-ends are provided with sites and are lent materials. 
The first Ghana Building Society gives loans up to 80-95 per cent of the 
value of a house. The Government is supplying fully prepared sites for 
prospective house-owners, who have to pay a development charge for their 
sites when their houses are occupied. 

Nearly 75 per cent of Ghanaians work in agriculture and associated 
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services. Less than 4 per cent of the occupied male population are in min- 
ing, timber and quarrying. About 70 per cent of the farm population grow 
only food, about 24 per cent produce cocoa. The Northern Territory itself 
consumes 96 per cent of all its food production. Two-thirds of Ghana 
suffers from semi-aridity ; because of this and the existence of the tsetse fly 
“there is in general no animal husbandry” and except in very limited areas 
in the north there are no draught animals and no animal manures, and 
except at the experimental stations “food crops are grown almost entirely 
in a primitive system of shifting cultivation in which everything from land 
clearance to harvest is done by hand”. 

The new agricultural research stations which were visited had too many 
different experimental activities for the available staff to handle and “were 
trying to demonstrate so many different things that there was seldom an 
entirely clear lesson for the Ghana farmer to learn”. To meet this difficulty 
the Government has decided to establish “demonstration” farms. There 
must be in the future more purely experimental stations, divorced from 
extension (e.g. demonstration) work. 

Anything like widespread mechanization seems inconceivable in the 
present farming system, yet how otherwise can the vicious circle of sub- 
sistence farming be broken? Small tractors and simple cultivating imple- 
ments should be made available to farmers. With these alongside other 
tasks every village should be encouraged to dig water-storage “tanks” in 
the Southern Indian style, where conditions are like those in Ghana. 
Dams and ponds are being constructed on a grander scale, but the report 
suggests that “Ghana would be better off (with) a hundred or more widely 
distributed small ones” in each area. Full mechanization, for example, in 
rice-growing farms should not be discouraged, but the more widely simple 
mechanization is extended the more likely will be the success of large-scale 
farming. 

Diet is adequate in quantity but beyond the coastal areas is considered 
by the local health authorities to be deficient in proteins and probably in 
vitamins. Local production of fresh meat is insufficient and the price is too 
high, coastal fishing is limited, the returns to fishermen low, and retail 
prices in upland areas are high. Ghana is a large importer of canned fish 
and meat. The expansion of fishing and livestock production is being con- 
sidered. Cane sugar is to be cultivated but the population is accustomed to 
eat only highly refined sugar. The National Nutrition Committee should 
encourage the taste for “a less highly refined product”. 

Many Ghanaian pupils are hampered in their technical and general 
education by their limited vocabulary and imperfect understanding of 
English. Children at home and from the primary school onwards lack the 
chance of acquiring a mechanical sense by learning to play with mechanical 
and constructional toys. British firms are being asked to supply instruc- 
tional literature to technical institutes. The speed of development in educa- 
tion and the enthusiasm of pupils and teachers is impressive. Technical 
education is handicapped by a preference for art subjects and white-collar 
jobs. Managerial careers are hampered by lack of experience and training 
“and also by a lack of inclination”. 

Under the Second Development Plan over £27 million will be spent on 
education; the figure for “immediate implementation is over £14 million 
of which £7 million will be spent on developing secondary education. 
Technical education at a lower level is to be expanded to provide skilled 
workmen and to select students for higher technical education. Ordinary 
schools, trade schools and technical institutes will be increased in number 
by the spending of £14 million “immediately”. 

The examination services of the City and Guilds of London Institute 
and the Royal Society of Arts are greatly appreciated. 

It is intended that the University College and the College of Technology 
which has close links with the University of London shall become colleges 
of a University of Ghana. The 200 miles which separate the colleges will 
seriously handicap close co-operation and will not allow the intellectual 
cross fertilization of community life in an integrated university. The 
University College provides a course now in business management which 
is supported by expatriate firms. One million, eight hundred thousand 
pounds is to be spent on the “immediate” expansion of the College and the 
same sum will be used in expanding the College of Technology, to which 
the United Kingdom Government has promised £350,000 spread over 
three years. The thirty-eight private technical and trade schools are “not 


at all well equipped for their task”. Five Government Departments have 
training schemes for their staffs in Ghana and the United Kingdom. The 
mines have training and apprenticeship schemes and the leading foreign 
firms (particularly the United Africa Company and Shell) have extensive 
schemes for Ghanaians in Ghana, the United Kingdom and elsewhere 
for technical training and t, and contribute generously with 
scholarships to Government higher education. The majority of the 2,000 
Ghanaians studying abroad are in the United Kingdom; 300 on Ghana 
Government scholarships, 800 on Cocoa Marketing Board Scholarships, 
some on grants under the United Kingdom/Ghana Technical Assistance 
Scheme and 900 on private means. Nearly 80 per cent are studying 
technical, managerial, commercial, medical and dental subjects. Only 300 
are studying law, which together with economics used to claim the bulk 
of the students, but this still shows a strong inclination for careers as 
white-collar workers in Government service. _ 

Under the United Kingdom/Ghana Technical Assistance Agreement 
it is hoped to set up a Technical Teachers’ Training School, which will 
prevent to a great extent delay in the expansion of technical education by 
a shortage of teachers. 

“Ghana’s requirements for men with technical and managerial ability 
will eventually be supplied from her own training institutions”, but in the 
period of building up Ghana will look for help from overseas. The B.B.C. 
seconds its personnel to Ghana for three to five years without loss of 
pension and seniority rights in the United Kingdom. British firms are 
urged to adopt similar schemes. As more suitable Ghanaians become 
available more scholarships should be sponsored by British firms and the 
two Governments. The larger British firms offer facilities in the United 
Kingdom and Ghana already, but smaller firms should consider contribut- 
ing to technical education. The Ghana Government has allocated £600,000 
to its National Research Council. Professor P. M. S. Blackett has been 
advising on its constitution and a secretary has been appointed. Ghana 
needs not fundamental but applied research which will give very broad 
benefits to the economy. 

The report was prepared by nine representative businessmen who 
visited Ghana in March 1959. 


GUINEA 


Tour by Prime Minister 
M. Sexou Tourg?, the Prime Minister, visited the United States, the 
United Kingdom, Western Germany and the U.S.S.R. He was warmly 
welcomed and had conversations about economic and cultural 
assistance. He said that he hoped America would help Africa to live in 
freedom and to forget hunger. 

Mr. C. Herter, the United States Secretary of State, said that talks in 
Washington had laid the groundwork for commercial, economic and 
technical agreements. A trade mission would be sent to Guinea in the near 
future. An agreement about the exchange of students and other forms of 
cultural co-operation between the United States and Guinea was signed 
during M. Touré’s visit. 

A trade agreement between Guinea and the United Kingdom was 
signed in London covering the next twelve months and the whole range of 
trade. As part of technical assistance under C.C.T.A. the British Govern- 
ment has also undertaken to supply Guinea with English books and with 
equipment for agricultural and health services. (West Africa, November 7.) 


Policy in Africa 

A resolution at the Congress of the P.D.G. (the Guinea Democratic 
Party) led by M. Sekou Touré stated that its policy in Africa was guided 
by two watchwords, Independence and Unity. It said that Guinea aimed 
to strengthen the Guinea-Ghana-Liberia union and to create a real 
African community: she recognized Algeria’s right to independence, con- 
demned the proposed Sahara nuclear experiments and demanded elections 
before independence in the French Cameroons. (West Africa, October 
17.) 
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Mali 
Demand for Independence’ 


M. Mopiso KeEITA, Prime Minister of Mali, told the Mali Assembly, 
which is at present in session, that Mali plans to start negotiation for its 
independence early next year and that Mali was also planning to discuss 
with France a treaty of association after independence. He has not set 
himself a date for the achievement of independence, but said that it was 
necessary to go quickly if they were not to be overtaken by events. (West 
Africa, November 21.) 


Niger 


Opposition Dissolved 

THE Government, led by M. Hamani Diori at the head of a coalition 
between the R.D.A. (African Democratic Rally) Party and chiefs has 
dissolved the Opposition party. The Opposition, led by M. Djibo Bakary, 
a former Prime Minister, is called Sawaba and is the party of the P.F.A. 
(African Federal Party). M. Bakary was unsuccessful when in 1958 he 
urged the people of Niger to vote against the new French constitution. 
(West Africa, October 31.) 


Nigeria 
Federal Elections 


Sir JAMES RoBERTSON, Governor-General of Nigeria, has dissolved Par- 
liament in preparation for the elections on December 12. He appealed in a 
broadcast for the end of hooliganism in political campaigning. He said 
that he had written in most solemn terms to the leaders of the major 
parties to ask their organizations to end acts of violence. 

Each party has complained to the Governor-General about their 
treatment in regions controlled by their opponents. Both Action Group 
and N.C.N.C. have complained of police obstruction in the north, while 
the Northern Government complains of the bad manners of visiting 
politicians, and hooliganism in the Western region. (West Africa, October 
24, November 7.) 

About 1,200 candidates have been nominated for the elections. In the 
north the N.P.C., N.E.P.U., and the A.G. and its allies are contesting 
almost all seats. N.E.P.U. is allied with the N.C.N.C. which is not itself 
contesting northern seats. The N.C.N.C. and the A.G. are expected to 
contest all sixty-two seats in the west; and there are thirty-two inde- 
pendents and twelve candidates of the National Emancipation League. 
The A.G. and the N.C.N.C. are contesting the three Lagos seats and there 
is one candidate from the United Muslim Party and one from the N.P.C. 
In the East the N.C.N.C. is expected to contest all seventy-three seats and 
the A.G. will contest over forty, leaving something over twenty to Dr. 
Mbadiwe’s D.P.N.C. There will also be about forty independents. (West 
Africa, November 28.) 

The N.C.N.C., which is led by Dr. N. Azikiwe, recently won control 
of the Lagos Council which has been controlled by that Action Group for 
the last six years. 


Action Group Support Union 

The Action Group has announced that it will work with other peoples 
of West Africa for the creation of a West African Union. In a policy 
paper the Party pointed out that in coming to this decision it had to adopt 
one of two alternatives: That sovereignty is an end in itself in “its tradi- 
tional and reactionary sense” and thereby inherits obvious disabilities of 
“some of the present European national states too weak to defend their 
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freedom and yet too proud to recognize their inadequacies in terms of the 
political, economic and military realities of the nuclear age”. 

Or that sovereignty is a means to an end so that in the West African 
context efforts could be made to work towards the ends of bridging in the 
shortest possible time the technological gulf between territories and the 
rest of the world; raising the standard of living of the people; winning 
respect for people of African descent in the community of nations by 
creating a Negro world. 

The Party stated that it had chosen the second alternative because 
Nigeria did not have all the essential factors for this desired leap forward 
and must co-operate with neighbours. Such unions had been created in 
other parts of the world and at other times in history, and if a West African 
Union were created it would be the fifth largest country in the world pro- 
viding a world hope for the Negro race. 

The nature of the Union would have to be decided by all concerned 
when the time came. The fact would have to be taken into consideration 
that Ghana, Gambia, Nigeria, and Sierra Leore would wish to continue 
in the British Commonwealth just as other independent states of West 
Africa would wish to continue with some form of link with the French 
Union. (Guardian, November 26.) 


Economic Survey 


There are good grounds for hoping that oil exports will become im- 
portant, but it is to agricultural production that Nigeria will look, for 
some time to come, for a major increase in export earnings. There are good 
prospects of substantial increases in some of Nigeria’s agricultural exports, 
but any gain from increased production would be nullified if world prices 
were to fall severely. Industry need not compete with agriculture, but 
should be complementary. Thus, increased agricultural production can 
produce a better market for manufactured goods, while industry should 
improve demand for food. But industry and agriculture do compete for 
public money, and all Nigerian leaders recognize the importance of 
encouraging private investment for industry, since the greater part of 
public money will have to be used for the provision of services. 

These are some of the conclusions of the Economic Survey of Nigeria 
1959, published by direction of the National Economic Council, from 
which the following information is taken. 


Population and National Income 

At the end of 1958 the population of Nigeria and the Cameroons was 
estimated at approximately 35 million, and it is increasing at the rate of 
nearly 2 per cent per annum, or 1 million every eighteen months. With 
numbers representing 15 per cent of the total population of Africa, in- 
cluding Egypt, Nigeria is easily the most highly populated country in the 
continent. The majority of the population live in agricultural areas and 
some 75 per cent of the adult labour force is engaged in agriculture, 
forestry and animal husbandry. The urban population is about 6 million 
and is increasing. , 

Between 1950-51 and 1956-57 the national income increased in real 
terms by the equivalent of at least 4 per cent per annum, and by the latter 
year Nigeria’s national income was estimated at not less than £812 million. 
The national income per head in 1956-57 was’ estimated at something 
under £30. (In West Africa the range is from £20-£25 per head in Gambia 
to £75 in Ghana.) 


Agriculture 

Agriculture provides at least 50 per cent of the national income. in 
addition to supplying some 85 per cent of the country’s exports, it also 
enables Nigeria to feed itself, and foodstuffs account for some 80 per cent 
of Nigeria’s agricultural production. North of the Rivers Niger and 
Benue, where grains provide the staple foodstuffs, agricultural production 
has expanded markedly since the Second World War and food supplies 
generally are adequate. South of these rivers the position is less satis- 
factory and, although production has kept pace with the increase in the 
population, consumption generally is low and the diet is lacking in 
protein. . . 

Prospects of solving these problems are reasonably encouraging. 
Although in certain areas the pressure of the population has led to over- 
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cropping, there is no overall shortage of land. There is no reason why 
Nigeria should not continue to feed her rising population. 

Export duties and sales taxes on agricultural produce provide over 
10 per cent of the Federal and Regional Governments’ annual revenues. 
In addition, agricultural exports yield some 85 per cent of the foreign 
exchange which pays for Nigeria’s imports. The most important agricul- 
tural exports, which alone represent 80 per cent of Nigeria’s total-domestic 
exports (together with their annual average value over the last three years), 
are palm kernels and oil (£33-4 million); groundnuts, groundnut oil and 
cake (£30-3 million); cocoa (£25-6 million); cotton lint and seed (£8 
million) and rubber (£7 million). 

Almost all these commodities are exported exclusively on behalf of the 
Regional Marketing Boards, which fix the prices to be paid throughout 
the season and use their considerable reserves to cushion from season to 
season fluctuations in world prices. By the end of 1956-57 the Marketing 
Boards had made available some £76 million to finance development and 
research, over and above £100 million contributed to revenue since the 
war by way of export duties and sales taxes. 

A number of complex agricultural problems remain to be surmounted, 
including the shortage of agricultural credit to finance improvements and 
the small size and scattered nature of agricultural holdings. The develop- 
ment of large-scale agricultural units would do much to intensify cultiva- 
tion and increase production. Livestock, fisheries and forestry account for 
over 10 per cent of the national income. 


Minerals, Power and Fuel 

Limestone is used in the manufacture of cement in a recently com- 
pleted factory in the Eastern Region, which in 1958 produced 96,000 tons 
of cement and which plans to double its present annual capacity of 100,000 
tons. Local limestone will also be used by a new cement factory which is 
being erected in the Western Region, with a capacity of 200,000 tons per 
annum. Exports of tin and columbite have declined in recent years. 

In 1958 some 750,000 tons of coal were used locally and 100,000 tons 
were exported to Ghana. There is, however, a tendency among the present 
users of coal to change to other sources of power. The development of 
industry in Nigeria is expected to lead to some new demands for coal, but 
at present it is estimated that overall sales, including exports, are likely 
to drop to about 700,000 tons by 1960-61. 

Supplies of electricity are expanding rapidly and the number of units 
sold has more than trebled in the last six years, while the installed generat- 
ing capacity at the end of 1962 will be double what it was five years earlier. 
Hydro-electric schemes, involving the damming of the Niger and Kaduna 
Rivers, are being examined. 

Exports of oil began in 1958, and it is expected that 1-2 million tons, 
worth over £5 million, will be exported by the Shell BP Petroleum Develop- 
ment Company of Nigeria, Ltd. in 1960. The economic feasibility of erect- 
ing a local refinery is under examination. Should one be erected, Nigeria 
would be self-sufficient in kerosene, gas oil, diesel and fuel oil. 


Industry 

It is only in the last ten years that industralization on a factory scale 
has been gathering momentum in Nigeria. Existing industries include one 
cement factory, with another building, three cotton textile factories, two 
breweries, factory producing metal drums and other goods, and a plastics 
factory. The flow of capital necessary for the development of industry will 
be accelerated by the setting up of the Investment Corporation of Nigeria, 
Ltd., in which the Commonwealth Development Finance Company is 
assisting, and the creation of two development companies by partner- 
ships between the Colonjal Development Corporation of the United 
Kingdom and the Northern and Eastern Regional Governments. 

For some years after the Second World War development was handi- 
capped in Nigeria by a shortage of construction and civil engineering 
capacity. In recent years, however, the industry has made great strides, 
and by 1957-58 capital expenditure on building and civil engineering 
(including roads) had risen to £64-5 million from £23-5 million in 1951-52. 


Communications and Trade 
In the ten years from 1948 to 1958 the tonnage of exports doubled, and 
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that of imports trebled, while the movement of foodstuffs and other local 
products within Nigeria greatly increased. The expansion in foreign trade 
was only made possible by increases in the capacity of the national 
ports. 

In the ten years from 1948 to 1958 the railway doubled its total freight 
ton-mileage. Between 1950 and 1958 the number of commercial vehicles on 
the roads more than doubled and their carrying capacity was increased 
still further by the introduction of heavier vehicles and more efficient 
services. Expenditure on road improvements totalled over £134 million 
in the two years 1956-58. 

Proposals to open up the entrance to the Niger delta ports and to im- 
prove navigation on the Niger and Benue rivers may lead to a consider- 
able change in the present pattern of the internal transport of Nigeria’s 
foreign trade. 


Development Plans 

The present development plans of the Governments and their statutory 
authorities, such as the Railway and Electricity Corporations, the Univer- 
sity College and regional development corporations and boards, provide 
for a total expenditure on capital account of £339-1 million over the seven 
years 1955-56 to 1961-62. Of this total sum, it is planned that £23 million 
will be found from United Kingdom Colonial Development and Welfare 
funds and other external grants, £10 million from a loan made by the Inter- 
national Bank, £15 million from loans to be made by the United Kingdom 
Government and £263-9 million from internal sources; these last consist of 
revenue (including accumulations of past surpluses), earnings, monies 
provided by the Marketing Boards, and internal loans. 

Of the total development expenditure, £120 million, or 36 per cent, is 
devoted to transport. Of this, roads take £54 million, railways £45 million, 
waterways and harbours £19 million, and civil aviation £2 million. Water 
supplies account for some 6 per cent, education for 7 per cent, medical 
and health services 4 per cent, and other social services 6 per cent. Agricul- 
ture, with a total of £13} million, accounts for 4 per cent, and posts, tele- 
communications and broadcasting 44 per cent. 


Foreign Trade 

Between 1947 and 1958 exports increased in value from £44 million to 
£136 million and imports from £33 million to £167 million. Since 1955 
Nigeria’s imports have exceeded her exports. For some years prior to this, 
receipts from exports were considerably in excess of payments for im- 
ports, mainly because the Marketing Boards, Government and quasi- 
Government bodies were accumulating considerable savings. In part, 
these savings were involuntary and due to the difficulty of executing works 
programmes. From 1955 onwards there has been a progressive change, 
and, with the expansion in the building and civil engineering industry, 
Nigeria has been devoting the balances built up in earlier years to much 
needed development. The use of past savings has involved a running down 
of Nigeria’s sterling balances and, allied to increased overseas investment 
in Nigeria in the last three years, has caused a sharp increase in imports 
which has resulted in adverse trade balances. 

The post-war years have seen a remarkable development in the 
Nigerian economy, which is illustrated by the following figures: 


1947 1953 1958 
Revenue of Governments 
(excluding grants, from 
overseas) nas .. £thousand 14,193 51,110 81,288 
Exports and re-exports £thousand 44,314 124,232 135,690 
Imports ... ee ... £ thousand 32,636 108,290 167,074 
Cement: imported and 
manufactured locally tons 107,306 297,436 573,119 
Railway freight traffic ton miles 
thousands 571,000 827,000 1,232,000 
Electricity generated units 
thousands 85,836 164,756 331,125 
Gross capital formation £ thousand n.a. 52,157 108,938 


(Commonwealth Survey, October 27.) 








Sierra Leone 
Hopes for Independence 


Sir MILTON MaRGAI, the Premier, during the course of a visit to 
Liberia said: ““We in Sierra Leone will be attending a vital conference in 
1960 in London. There with representatives of the British Government, 
which has been our protector for so many years, it is expected that the date 
of independence for Sierra Leone will be negotiated. I have every con- 
fidence that a date in 1961 will be agreed.” Sir Milton also told the people 
of Liberia that the people of Sierra Leone were looking forward to the 1960 
conference on the community of independent African states. 

The Freetown correspondent of West Africa (November 28) com- 
mented: “The Sierra Leone People’s Party has now consolidated its posi- 
tion and will clearly be in power for another term; consequently many 
people in Freetown now consider it is time for a renewed effort to end the 
rift which still divides the peoples of the Colony and Protectorate. All 
politicians are, of course, loud in their declarations of unity, but most of 
the S.L.P.P.’s opponents still believe it relies for support on the most 
reactionary chiefs and the influence of irrational tribal societies. The 
P.N.P., for example, although pathetic in its allegations that Government 
interference caused its defeat in the recent elections, does attract just sup- 
port when it can complain of chiefs who select candidates, intimidate 
opponents and even ban opposition meetings. . . . This sort of thing is 
not good for the chiefs, the S.L.P.P. or the country, and if Sir Milton 
thinks chiefs have any significant part to play in contemporary Africa, he 
must ensure that conditions for their proper continuance are created. If 
this cannot be achieved then chiefs in Sierra Leone will hold their powers 
only as long as the bigotry, ignorance and corruption with which they are 
associated is tolerated. The whirlwind that moves over Africa today will not 
overlook Sierra Leone—and the heavier the structure of government built 
on such rotten foundations, the heavier will be the fall when the founda- 
tions crumble. 

“Such thoughts, moreover, are not confined to ‘politicos’ and frus- 
trated students. Dr. Easmon mentioned similar points in a speech at 
Fourah Bay last summer: ‘It is not exaggeration to say that in our affairs 
just now we are witnessing such an apotheosis of tribalism that soon we may 
see intelligence being proscribed as the worst of social sins’.” 


GENERAL 


Industrialization in Commonwealth West Africa’ 


THE Statistical and Economic Review (September) pointed out that the 
high cost of industrialization is one of the main reasons why “‘the take-off 
into self-sustained growth” (Professor Rostow) is such a difficult operation 
for underdeveloped countries. This is illustrated by the following table 
which shows the initial amounts of working and fixed capital required per 
worker to establish selected West African industries: 


£ 
Cement Works A 13,150 
Cement Works B 6,500 
Vehicle Assembly Plant 3,000 
Plastics Factory ise os = see 2,800 
Textile Mill ... as ie baa bon io 1,375 
Canning Plant a a aos 550 
Singlet Factory (Fixed Capital only) ses ave 100 


Industrialization can absorb workers who are “under-employed” in 
agriculture and petty trading. But the numbers which can be absorbed 
directly are more limited than is sometimes supposed. Mining employs 
45,000 in Ghana and about 30,000 in Nigeria (despite a fall of some 
30,000 due to the reduction in tin output). The Kaduna textile mill employs 
1,000 people to produce about one-third of Nigeria’s former imports of 
grey (unbleached) cotton. But a singlet factory employing about 150 
people could supply one-fifth of Nigeria’s requirements.’ The whole of 
Nigeria’s requirements of flour could be produced in a single flour mill 


1Published by the United Africa Company, Ltd., in their Statistical and Economic 
Review, No. 23, September 1959. 


employing about fifty people. A similar number could manufacture enough 
biscuits to meet the combined present Ghanaian and Nigerian demand. 


Management and Labour 

Because the supply of indigenous talent for industrial management is 
scarce West Africa must initially rely on overseas managers and techno- 
logists. Hence management costs tend to be higher in West Africa than in 
Europe. This disparity can gradually disappear only with Africanization. 
The cost of importing technical specialists may prove prohibitive for small 
industries, particularly those in which complicated machinery requiring 
skilled adjustment and maintenance is used. 

“There seems to be a general measure of agreement . . 
pared with his counterpart in Europe an African worker: 


is equally quick to absorb knowledge; 
can become equally skilled at repetitive machine operations ; 
is less able to apply his knowledge and skill beyond a specific task, or to 


visualize the purpose of work which is far removed from the final 
product; 


requires more supervision. 


. that com- 


“In cases where an African worker’s efficiency is lower than that of a 
European worker, this is generally due, not to any inherent disability, but 
to lack of training, the absence of an industrial tradition and environment, 
an inferior diet and a more enervating climate. Time and experience will 
remedy all except the last of these.” 


Uneconomic Industries 

The manufacture of hurricane lamps at first sight seemed ideally suited 
to West Africa. Over 1 million lamps with a duty-paid value of some 
£200,000 are imported into Nigeria each year. There was an opportunity 
to transfer a lamp-manufacturing plant from the United Kingdom. The 
plant required a large number of individual operations demanding a com- 
paratively simple order of skill. Freight charges would have been saved 
and the duty on components would have been lower than that on assembled 
lanterns. One of the reasons why the project was abandoned was that 
“local skills, particularly tool-room skills, were not available... . If 
Nigerians were to fill such posts, they would need to be trained for a long 
period in a similar plant in Europe.” The cost of importing technical 
specialists proved prohibitive. 

It appeared that salt “was a commodity, which, if produced in Nigeria, 
would be an attractive proposition, on the grounds both of the large local 
market and of the fact that the technology of some methods of salt pro- 
duction is relatively simple and thus suitable for a country in the early 
stages of industrialization. But no salt deposits with at least 11 per cent 
concentration could be found, and an English factory can send salt 
4,000 miles and pay £3 13s. a ton import duty, and sell salt cheaper than 
salt produced in Nigeria.” 

There is a growing demand for packaging material in West Africa. 
Imported materials are bulky in relation to their value and a freight saving 
seemed possible with a local industry. However, the project “‘on investiga- 
tion appeared uneconomic because the size of the local market for any one 
line was inadequate”’. 

But “changing circumstances may well tip the balance and turn 
industries which, at present, seem unprofitable into practical propositions. 
This has happened in the past (plastics, cement and textiles are examples 
drawn from the United Africa Company’s own experience) and will 


assuredly happen at some future date in the case of other industries which 
have been rejected on initial examination.” 


Successful Industries 

The vehicle assembly plant of the United Africa Company of Nigeria 
began operating in June, and a similar plant will be in operation in 
Ghana before the end of 1959. “The economics of vehicle assembly in 
West Africa rest on the fact that the saving in freight (import duty and 
packaging) charges outweigh the higher cost of assembling vehicles locally 
instead of in the United Kingdom.” 

The establishment of a cement industry in West Africa was delayed by 
the lack of an adequate market, as cement works are large and must be 
kept in full production if costs are not to rise. Before the war, the whole of 
Commonwealth West Africa only imported 100,000 tons of cement per 
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annum, which is the capacity of a single kiln now operating in Eastern 
Nigeria. Now Nigeria alone consumes over 500,000 tons a year, and 
demand in other territories has also increased. Another cement works is 
being erected now in Western Nigeria, and it is hoped to build one in the 
Northern Region if suitable limestone deposits are found. 

The awkward shape and heavy weight of pre-stressed concrete articles 
in relation to their value made the cost of their freightage prohibitive. 
“Local manufacture has . . . provided Nigeria with the benefits of a 
modern process which would otherwise have been denied it.” 

The plastics industry in Nigeria began in 1957 and “provides an in- 
stance of a venture formerly held back by the lack of a local market, but 
resuscitated by technical improvements in the product’’, and the appear- 
ance of new and expanding markets. Since the war there has been a con- 
siderable expansion in the production of cotton piece goods, singlets, beer 
and mineral waters in West Africa. The success of the brewing industry 
partly depends on transport economies and “the relative cheapness with 
which second-hand bottles can be obtained”. 


Government and Industry ‘ 

It is common in West Africa for capital for new factories and works to 
be provided partly by Government Development Corporations in partner- 
ship with private enterprise. “Under government development plans large 
sums have been devoted to providing a network of communications and 
public utilities. . . . Technical education programmes are helping to meet 
industry’s need for skilled manpower. The legal framework within which 
industry operates is based on liberal economic principles. . . . Sound 
fiscal policies have maintained monetary stability and built up substantial 
reserves. The evidence that Government assurances of a favourable policy 
towards private investment are being translated into practice” has induced 
“old” West African companies and other manufacturers and trading firms 
to share in West Africa’s industrial development. 


PAN-AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


All African Peoples’ Conference 


THE Secretariat of the All African Peoples’ Conference established last 
December has been removed to the Ghana Bureau of African Affairs, 
under Mr. Kofi Baako, Minister of Information. The Ghana Bureau was 
created to take over the functions of Mr. George Padmore, who died 
recently. Mr. Edwin du Plan, administrative secretary of the A.A.P.C., will 
work in close liaison with the Secretary-General of the Steering Committee, 
M.A. Diallo, Guinea’s Resident Minister in Ghana. (West Africa, 
November 7.) 

The second plenary conference of the A.A.P.C. will be held in 
Tunis in December and will be followed by a Steering Committee meeting 
in Conakry in January. 


U.S.A. and Africa 


Mr. Hubert H. HumpuHrey, Senator from Minnesota, said in the 
United States Senate that African Nationalist leaders like Nkrumah and 
Mboya were moderate in the political means they employ and advocate, 
and responsible in their judgements of the international situation. “*. . . they 
know the political facts of life and deserve our sympathetic understanding, 
encouragement and support. . . . It would be a great mistake if we would 
expect the new African states to adopt our version of democracy, which 
happens to be the most complex and difficult system of government in 
history. The existing independent African countries include a wide variety 
of governmental systems: absolute monarchy, oligarchic republic, military 
dictatorship, constitutional monarchy, authoritarian republic, and so on. 
Undeniably there are certain democratic elements in African societies, but 
they will be reflected in ways peculiar to Africa. Indeed it is most likely that 
entirely new political systems will evolve as African leaders not only seek 
out and adopt the best and most suitable of their traditions and values, but 
also adapt their rule to the difficult problems to be faced.” 

On the economic problem he said: “Three-quarters of Africa’s 220 
million people—the highest proportion in any continent—are engaged in 


subsistence agriculture. Yet most of Africa’s soil is not fertile. Its agri- 
cultural productivity is the lowest of all the continents, when measured by 
person or by acre. The raw materials picture is considerably brighter, but 
—as evidenced by the fall of prices in 1957—African cannot achieve 
economic growth without sustained world demand for its primary pro- 
ducts . . . the colonial powers until recently have been investing almost 
$600 million annually in their African territories, with France making the 
largest contribution. In addition, the Common Market countries in 1957 
created a joint five-year development fund of $581 million for the African 
territories as a part of the Eurafrica concept. This has not been pure gain 
because the expected level of regular investment has fallen as the fund has 
come into effect. Nevertheless, these figures illustrate the size of the gap 
that would result if European investment were stopped or seriously cur- 
tailed. There is no question but that the Soviet block would be quite ready 
to step into that gap, and probably in a dramatic way.” 

Senator Humphrey said that there were several priorities for American 
policy in Africa. (1) The United States should approach Africa with a deep 
understanding of the present aspirations and past achievements of the 
African peoples . . . (it) should develop a unified and co-ordinated long- 
range policy toward Africa as a whole . . . (it) should look upon Africa 
as a fresh opportunity to develop a comprehensive and positive diplomatic 
approach. In addition to sending traditional diplomatic officers to newly 
independent states, we should immediately send teams of qualified special- 
ists in the fields of agriculture, labour, education, medicine, economics, 
public administration and the like, to supplement the classical diplomatic 
representation . . . (it) should increase substantially its cultural and 
educational exchange activities with Africa . . . the United States should 
accelerate and strengthen its technical assistance programme in Africa 
. . « (it) should review its policy toward political developments in Africa. 
. . . “Our voting record at the United Nations on African problems seems 
to be stalled on dead centre. When we are confronted with a decision on 
the Portuguese territories, the Union of South Africa, or South West 
Africa, we seem to forget our traditional principles of freedom and human 
dignity.” 

He said America “cannot afford to sit on the fence any longer. Our 
Government must respond to the challenges of emergent Africa with 
speed, imagination, and sensitivity. We must have a new sense of urgency. 
But neither the Congress nor the administration can do what needs to be 
done without the support of the American people. And the people will not 
support a new initiative toward Africa until they are better, much better 
informed, than they are now. Solid public understanding is the foundation 
for sound public policy. The time has come for the mass mediums of 
communication throughout the length and breadth of this land to proclaim 
the true Africa story. Not the story of big game safaris and strange tribal 
customs, but the story of an Africa reaching out for freedom and self- 
respect... . 

“Today it is not too late, but tomorrow it may be. We are the natural 
allies of the forces of freedom in Africa. If we let them down the cause of 
genuine freedom in Africa may fail. If the cause of freedom in Africa fails 
the cause of freedom in the world may fail.” (Africa Special Report, 
September.) 


UNION’S PROPOSAL FOR S.W. AFRICA 


In the midst of the Fourth Committee’s discussions, Mr. Bernardus 
Fourie (South Africa) made an unexpected announcement. He said his 
government was ready to enter into discussions with a special United 
Nations ad hoc body on the question of South-West Africa. This body 
should be appointed in consultation with South Africa. 

South African officials later explained that Mr. Fourie was accepting in 
principle a proposal made last week by Mexico. This was that a special 
committee—composed of the United States, France, Britain, South Africa 
and four non-administering states—should supervise the administration of 
the mandated territory. At the end of the transitional administration, 
Mexico suggested, a trusteeship agreement should be concluded on the 
basis of the commission’s recommendations. 

Mr. Fourie also announced that South Africa will participate in next 
year’s discussions on South-West Africa, as it has done this year. (Guardian, 
October 27.) 


The Editor of the DiGEst does not necessarily endorse the views of correspondents 








AFRICA BUREAU ACIIVINIES 


Sir Jock CAMPBELL and Dr. Rita Hinden have become members of the 
Executive of the Africa Bureau, and the Bishop of Johannesburg, Mr. 
Guy Clutton-Brock, and Professor Roger Wilson have accepted invitations 
to become Honorary Presidents. 


Mr. and Mrs. Guy Clutton-Brock arrived in London at the end of 
November. They will be in Britain for about three months, and Mr. 
Clutton-Brock will address meetings in many parts of the country, and on 


the continent. He broadcast and appeared on television very shortly after 
his arrival. 


Mr. Orton Chirwa, president of the Malawi Congress Party of Nyasa- 
land, arrived in London during November, and asked the Bureau to arrange 
his programme. Mr. Chirwa has seen the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies on two occasions, had discussions with M.P.s of all parties, met 
members of the Press, and visited Scotland and Oxford. His discussions 
have been connected with the Monckton Commission, the need for the 
release of detainees in Nyasaland and the ending of the emergency, and 
with the constitutional position of Nyasaland. 


The Director remained at the United Nations until November 19 when 
the discussions on South West Africa were completed; he then flew to 
Ghana. Miss Mary Benson is on a visit to Southern Africa. In Salisbury 
Miss Benson met members of the Southern Rhodesian Detainees Legal 
Aid and Welfare Fund; in South Africa she spent a day at the Treason 
Trial, meeting many of the accused, and colleagues who had worked with 
her on the Treason Trial Defence Fund. (Miss Benson was secretary of the 
fund in 1957.) 


Before leaving London Miss Benson addressed a meeting of the Im- 
perial College Student Christian Movement on the South African racial 
problem. The chairman, Lord Hemingford, opened the Friends of St. 
Faith’s Annual Fair at Sevenoaks, and Civilization on Trial in South 
Africa, the film made by Mr. Scott in South Africa, was shown .o a branch 
of the Clerical Workers’ Union in London. The secretary has addressed 
several meetings in the London area. 


Our Christmas cards have sold extremely well this year, and only one, 
as advertised below, remains in stock. 





